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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>— 
HE Volunteer Review of Easter Monday was marked by an 
exceptional catastrophe. ‘The weather,—which was so bad 
that the Volunteer Brigadiers dismissed their men, who were only 
recalled by peremptory orders from the Duke of Cambridge,— 
destroyed the training brig /erret, 8 guns, which had at the 
time some 86 boys on board. Early in the morning, about 4.20, 
she was dashed against the pier, and received such injuries that 
it was necessary to haul up the lads upon the pier, a feat 
happily accomplished without loss of life. ‘The sea continued to 
strike the brig against the granite with tremendous force, and by 
10.30-had crushed her to atoms, her timbers being, it is said, 
broken up into pieces scarcely larger than firewood. So excited 
did the spectators become by the spectacle of the wreck, though 
there was no one on board, that dozens rushed into the water, 
and two at least were saved with the greatest difficulty, the waves 
carrying them off like boards. 





There is certainly some advantage in having a Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Only ‘an exalted personage” could have 
exercised the decided will which saved the Volunteer gathering 
at Dover from being an utter failure. ‘Thanks to his energy and 
the spirit of the troops, a very creditable success was achieved. 
Military critics indeed find grave fault with the manceuvres ; and 
it was certainly obvious even to a non-military spectator that the 
front line of the attacking force, as it was formed at the foot of 
the ramparts, exposed to the guns of the Castle and to a raking 
fire from the defending army, must have been annihilated in five 
minutes. ‘The sham fight was probably as unlike as possible to 
the real thing, yet the movement of masses of men even in 
counterfeit of advance and retreat, the quick volleys of musketry, 
and the artillery duel between the Castle on the one side and the 
fleet and field guns on the other, gave one an idea of what the 
‘“ powder-fever” may be. Altogether, the spectacle was a fine one, 
and, what is not often the case, could be seen to perfection. 


The House of Commons re-assembled on Thursday, and Sir R. 
Collier moved for a Special Commission to inquire into corrupt 
practices at Norwich, which had been reported by Baron Martin 
as extensively prevalent. He particularly wanted to find out, he 
said, where the money came from. Mr. Read opposed him, alleg- 
ing that the corrupt were very few ; but Mr. Hardy terminated the 
debate by declaring that whenever a judge reported corruption as 
extensively prevalent he thought a commission ought to issue. It 
will, therefore, be held, as will one at Bridgwater, where also 
the judge condemned the borough. Mr. Hardy’s speech was 
a great public service, for it established a precedent which will 
make it the interest of decent electors to punish bribers. ‘They 
will regard them as men who are endangering the existence of the 
borough. 








The important interview between Shere Ali, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and Lord Mayo came off at Umballa on the 28th 
and 29th ult., each ruler visiting the other, and the Ameer paying 
the first visit. Umballa had been selected because it was the most 
northerly point touched by the Viceroy on his way to Simla, and 
he did not therefore advance a mile out of his way to meet the 
Ameer, who, on his side, has come 500 miles from his territory. 








On the return visit the Viceroy presented the Ameer with his own 
sword, and declared that the British Government would always 
prove his friend. We have endeavoured to explain the signifi- 
cance of the meeting elsewhere, but may mention here that the 
Russian journals declare, quite truly, that Afghanistan is, during 
this alliance, a protected state. It is not only protected, but 
subsidized, the Government having promised the Ameer £10,000 
a month, and paid it for some months. 


The Protestant shrieks are beginning in Ireland. Dr. 
Alexander, the Bishop of Derry,—an able man, in favour of 
whose elevation to the Episcopal Bench we said our word 
heartily, and from whom we vainly hoped for sense and 
moderation at least,—characterized Mr. Gladstone's Bill at 
Londonderry last week as “ written unreason, written tyranny, 
aud bearing the stamp of falsehood.” He called its treatment of 
the curates,—which is very equitable,—as “ the very atrocity of 
tyranny.” He asserted that a voice was rising in England which 
would some day “ call to solemn account the statesmen who per- 
petrate this wrong and this insult to the Reformed Church and the 
Protestant religion.” And he denominated the Liberal majority 
“the brute majority.” It is of no more use to reason with a 
man in this condition of mind than to cast pearls where we are 
told not to cast them; and we, for our parts, do not believe that 
any set of men who are so evidently incapable of calm reason and 
judicial opinion as this, will be severely, though they may be 
solemnly, judged, for outbursts so silly and mischievous. But if 
ever the voice of which Dr. Alexander speaks does call the states- 
men who are passing this measure to solemn judgment, it will call 
the Irish Bishops who are so violently resisting it to a judgment 
quite as solemn,—and the Bishop of Derry, with all his great 
intellectual gifts, will hardly be one of those to be beaten with 
the fewest stripes. 


But Sir Joseph Napier perhaps may claim to belong to this 
last group. This worthy but fanatical person made a speech last 
week in Dublin, in which he described the Irish Church Bill as 
“bristling with iniquity.” Mr. Gladstone ‘ began with the pro- 
perty of the Church ; so they did at the French Revolution. They 
would soon raise a cry for the abbey lands and for the confiscated 
lands.” ‘* He would call these things by their right name and he 
would say this conduct was perfidious in Great Britain,—gross and 
perfidious,—the Irish people were the victims of a set of political 
brigands,” &c. The measure had ‘‘all the recklessness of the 
robber, and the meanness of the thief.” ‘Ile owed all he 
enjoyed,” he said finally, ‘‘to the Protestants of Ireland.” Evi- 
dently. Whata pity he does not owe them a little political sanity. 
Only he would never enjoy that. ; 


In Dublin this week steps have been taken for a great 
Diocesan Conference, to consider the prospects of the Lrish Church. 
The preliminary meeting was presided over by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and was by him exhorted to moderate and charitable 
language. Unfortunately, he had himself set a different ex- 
ample, by speaking of the Government as garotting the Irish 
Church, as seizing it by the throat with one hand, that it might 
be unable to speak, and robbing it with the other. The former 
metaphor is intended as an attack upon the Government for re- 
fusing to call together the old Convocation of the Irish Church, 
an assembly in which there would have been clergy only, without 
laity, and, therefore, no real representation, as his (irace him- 
self discovered, for he went on to remark that ‘ good had come 
out of the refusal’ by securing the co-operation of the laity,—as 
if that were not the very object of the Government. The dele- 
gates for the Conference consisted of 290 clergy of Dublin and 
Kildare, and as many laymen. Each ten delegates were to elect 
one member of the Conference, so that there would be twenty- 
nine clergy and twenty-nine laity elected. ‘The Conference will 





assemble next week. At the general meeting the speaking was 
alternately temperate and violent. The Archbishop himself de- 
clared that this was no step towards the election of such a 
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“¢ Church Body ” 
entirely repudiated any preparation for the success of that Bill. 


The organization was made solely to resist it. Several of the 
speakers showed tolerable self-restraint. ‘The Hon. Mr. Plunket, 
however, was very fiery, threatening rebellion, in no ambiguous 
language, if it were to pass. 


At Navan, in the diocese of Meath, the Church meeting was 
far more sensible and moderate than anywhere else, thanks appa- 
rently to Lord Dunsany, Dr. Brady, and the Rev. Mr. ‘Trench. 
‘These speakers were all opposed to the policy of no-surrender, and 
some of them heartily in favour of disestablishment and disendow- 
mént; and they seem to have been listened to. ‘The Bishop of 
Meath was low and despondent, but not violent. He treated the 
result as melancholy, but inevitable. 





The Elections in Hungary have terminated in the victory of the 
Deak or Liberal party, which will have a great majority, but 
have brought to light a very noteworthy feeling in the country. 
The large proprietors were all on Deak’s side, and the peasants on 
that of the Reds, and it is asserted that promises of great agra- 
rian change were frequently made by the latter. ‘The large pro- 
prietors still own the woods and the uncultivated land, and it is 
probably these which the extreme party has promised to divide, 
that is, if it has made any such promises at all. It is curious to 
note how the land question, or rather the maintenance of great 
properties, is coming to the front in every country except France, 
England, and Austria. In Spain, Italy, Hungary, Russia, ‘* more 
land” is everywhere the cry of the peasantry, and it is about the 
land only that Socialist doctrines really take hold of the people. 
But for emigration this would yet be the first social question of 


Europe. 


The Cuban insurgents have forwarded a letter to President 
Grant begging him to recognize the independence of the island. 
They say (March 1) they have control over two-thirds of the 
island and a majority of its population, that General Dulce has 
ordered his soldiers to refuse quarter, and that they are only 
doing what the mother country has already done. ‘The House of 
Representatives has backed this request, and the Naval Depart- 
ment has strengthened its West India squadron as if it expected 
hostile action from Spain. It is still doubtful if the American 
Government will divest itself so completely of all moral ground 
for complaining of the recognition of the South as a belligerent, 
but as far as Congress is concerned the irony of the situation is 
already complete. If the House is right, France and England 
were still more right, for they did not go nearly so far. 


The New York Times publishes an account of the expenses of 
living in New York, which scarcely justifies its claim to be con- 
sidered the most expensive city in the world. ‘The writer calculates 
that a mechanic, with his wife and three children, cannot live 
decently on less than 64s. a week in curreney, equivalent at the 
existing exchange to 423. a week in gold, which seems high ; but 
then he allows 15lb. of meat a week, 2s. 6d. for butter, 9s. for 
rent, and 7s. for clothing, all in gold. We doubt if a mechanic 
in London who gave himself equal allowances in those respects 
could live for much less. It appears also, from a table of prices, 
that the best meat is 14d. a pound currency, and turkey 10d., 
cheese 1ld., sugar 7d., and butter 2s., from all which one-third 
must be deducted to reduce the figures to gold. With tke par- 
tial exception of butter, the prices are little higher than in 
London. It is stated, however, that mechanics, unless they belong 
to very limited trades, do not earn the necessary 17 dollars a week, 
and that distress in New York is very great. Taxation and 
protection together have doubled prices, while wages have not 
risen above 60 per cent., and there is less work to do. 


Sir John Lawrence's peerage, which we described last week, has 
been gazetted. 


The Spanish Constitution has been laid before the Cortes, but 
its particulars have been very badly summarized. Apparently it pro- 
vides for an hereditary king with a suspensive veto, a small Senate 
elected for 12 years by the Provincial Councils, and an Assembly 
chosen by universal suffrage for 3 years, establishes a state church 
but allows toleration, and guarantees the liberty of the press. 
Moreover, it allows the Cortes to propose alterations, though they 
must be followed by a dissolution. Apparently this draft estab- 
lishes constitutional monarchy, but we note a curious omission. 
Are ministers to have seats in the Chamber or not? If not, the 


=. ei a 
as is mentioned in Mr. Gladstone's Bill. Te | King, possessed of a suspensive veto and absolute right of choosing 


and dismissing Ministers, will be stronger than the President of 
the Union. 





It is asserted that the English Bishops will not vote in the 
House of Lords on the Irish Church Bill,—tbe only dissentients 
from this course being, according to the rumour, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott), the Bishop of Lichfjela 
(Dr. Selwyn), and the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee). Of 


| course it is very desirable that the English prelates should not 


excite any unnecessary prejudice against the English Church, by 
a reactionary policy on this question, but we confess it seems to 
put the political functions of the Bishops in great jeopardy. Ag 
it is they never speak on politics proper, and if they are not to 
vote, for a nearly opposite reason, on great ecclesiastical measures, 
what use are they in the House of Lords? If we might make 
the violent hypothesis that we were Bishops, and had a strong 
view either way on this great question, we confess that the present 
editors would feel their inducement very strong to repudiate abdica- 
tion at such a crisis, as Dr. Ellicott, Dr. Selwyn, and Dr. Magee,— 
we fear all of them on the wrong side,—are said to intend doing. 


Three elections in the place of unseated members have come off 
this week, and the Liberals have lost a seat in Dumfriesshire, where 
Sir Sydney Waterlow has been narrowly defeated by Major 
Walker by a majority of 36,—Major Walker polling 1,117 votes, 
and the Liberal candidate 1,081. At Hereford the result was 
unchanged, two Liberals, Colonel Clive and Mr. Hoskyns, being 
returned by much increased majorities over Sir R. Baggallay and 
Mr. Arbuthnot. At Preston also the result was unchanged, the 
Conservative candidates, Mr. Hornby and Mr. Fielden, being 
returned by increased majorities over Mr. Potter and Mr. John 
Morley. ‘The only way to make political agents and parties feel 
the danger of intimidation or bribery is that proposed originally 
by Mr. Disraeli,—to seat the candidate highest on the poll against 
whom no such illegal practice is proved, if he has gained a fixed 
proportion of votes. If you make bribery or intimidation lead to 
the triumph of the enemy, it will soon become unpopular. 


Lord Stanley delivered yesterday a striking address to the 
Glasgow students, as their Lord Rector, on the intellectual 
advantages of the ‘‘ temperate zone of life,” equally removed from 
poverty and luxury,—taking as his peg, of course, that the Scotch 
Universities are so much attended by comparatively or even abso- 
lutely poor men. He was vigorous against the idle classes. ‘ In 


Soro conscientiz, he thought a scrupulous and high-minded man 


would always feel that to pass out of the world in the world’s 
debt, to have consumed much and produced nothing, to have sat 
down, as it were, at the feast, and gone away without paying the 
reckoning, was not, to put it in the mildest way, a satisfactory 
transaction.” Lord Stanley attacked the position which Mr. Froude 
virtually endorsed at St. Andrew’s, that professional teaching ought 
to go on simultaneously with general culture. He thought the latter 
must precede the former, and he took the side of culture against 
one-sided enthusiasms, remarking that even cultivated apathy,— 
and you might get the apathy without the culture,—had done far 
less mischief in the world than blind earnestness. He wished for 
zeal, but not the ‘zeal of ignorance.’ Lord Stanley is clearly 
right, and will win Mr. Matthew Arnold’s hearty approval ; but 
he might have said something against what we may call the 
zealous apathy which culture is apt to produce, the zeal in 
enforcing Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Point de z2le,” or Lord Melbourne's 
* Can’t you let it alone ?’ whichis getting to be a mannerism with 
the cultivated. 


The Cape has been visited by a calamity unprecedented in its 
annals, though not in those of Canada and British Burmah. A 
severe drought had burnt up everything, and the heat was still 
rising, When on the 9th of February fires broke out in several 
places, and in a few hours covered a district 400 miles: in 
length, and from fifteen to fifty in breadth, destroying all 
houses, trees, crops, cattle, and apparently natives, a few Euro- 
peans only escaping bya rush for the nearest river. All countries 
covered with forest and exposed to extreme heat appear liable 
to these visitations, which have, for example, been repeatedly 
recorded in the Delta of the Irrawaddy, one of the wettest places 
in the world. 


The Special Committee ordered to inquire into the Postal con- 
tracts made with Messrs. Inman and Messrs. Cunard for carrying 
the mails from Queenstown to America have sent in their report. 
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They find that we are to pay £105,000 a year for ten years for a 
tri-weekly service, and shall probably lose about £30,000 a year on 
the postage. ‘They also find that the American Government pays 
about half as much to the same persons, and that we, therefore, 
are really helping to pay American expenses. They therefore 
recommend that the contract should be disapproved by the House 
of Commons, unless the contractors will shorten the term. We 
suppose they are right in principle, as these contracts allow of 
endless jobbery ; but nothing short of a contract will secure abso- 
jute regularity, and we doubt if the public is prepared to dispense 


with that. 


The Bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt has been 
brought in by the Attorney-General, and, speaking broadly, does 
abolish it in all cases except four ; when the debtor intends to fly, 
when he has been guilty of fraud, when the debt is really a fine 
inflicted by a competent court, and when the debtor has the means 
of paying his debts but will not do so. The principle of the 
reform has been so long accepted that it is scarcely necessary to 
defend it, but it is said that one inconvenience will be found to 
attend its working, a great diminution of the credit now granted 
to the very poor, and particularly to the agricultural labourers, 
who, for example, cannot by possibility pay ready money for 
clothes. We doubt, however, if this will be found a serious evil. 
The butcher, baker, and linendraper of a village do not rely on 
imprisonment to collect their bills; but on their own power of re- 
fusing further supplies, or, in the last resort, on their customers, 
furniture. The tallymen only will be ruined by the law, and 
they deserve little consideration, half their trade being based on a 
scheme for selling goods to one party,—the wife or daughter,—and 
arresting another, —the husband. 


The Budget is fixed for next Thursday, and all manner of 
speculations appear in the daily papers, most of them written 
apparently with a distinct intention of destroying all hope of a 
pleasant statement. The writers assume that the income-tax will 
come off, apportion the Abyssinian expenditure just as they like, 
question if the natural increment of the revenue will continue, and 
wind up by hinting at a deficit. They are either frightening 
themselves with shadows, or helping the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to prepare a dramatic surprise. The revenue of the year ending 
30th March was half a million less than Mr. Hunt anticipated. 
Next year, supposing all taxation the same, there will be a surplus 
of £2,500,000 at least from reductions, and there ought to be the 
usual increment of a million in revenue, making £3,500,000, even 
if nothing can be done in the way of improving the stamp returns. 
Mr. Lowe may waste that surplus if he likes by paying the whole 
Abyssinian bill of £5,000,000 in one year, but he is not bound to 
do it, and we do not see why he should. The people would 
profit twice as much by the extinction of the taxes on locomo- 
tion. 


We observe, by a correspondence in the Morning Star, that the 
tival issues of Mr. Leland’s humorous little work, Hans Breit- 
mann’s Ballads, by Messrs. Triibner and J. C. Hotten, which we 
noticed last week, were made under very different circumstances. 
Mr. Triibner, who, as we then noted, was the first to introduce this 
German-Yankee hero to English readers, is the only publisher 
authorized by Mr. Leland, and publishes from Mr. Leland’s own 
MSS. Mr. Hotten’s issues appear without the author's sanction, 
and, we believe, against his wish, and have consequently been 
incomplete, Mr. Hotten having access only to such of the ballads 
as have been previously published in America. Mr. Hotten 
defends his competition on the ground that nothing but an imper- 
fect copyright, which is no real copyright, can be conferred by the 
present system of arrangement between English publishers and 
American authors,—that the small payments which are all that 
can be prudently made in such cases are, in effect, only for 
“‘advance sheets,”—and tbat it is contrary to public interest, and 
even to authors’ interests, to respect as a genuine copyright what 
is but a poor makeshift for it. But if copyright is a “ right” at 
all in any other than a legal sense, it must derive from the author’s 
moral right to sell his own work on his own terms, and anyone who 
admits this is clearly morally bound not to interfere with the 
author's own disposition of it. If Mr. Hotten had applied,—as 
very possibly he did,—to Mr. Leland, offering to pay for this im- 
perfect copyright, and had been accepted, he would certainly not 
have thought Mr. Triibner fair in issuing an imperfect rival 
edition from American sources, and still less in marking as “ com- 
plete” an edition necessarily incomplete. 


The London theatrical critics are not apt to be too severe,—in- 
deed, usually they are ridiculously panegyrical,—but they certainly 
have not done justice to Mr. Robertson’s Dreams at the Gaiety 
Theatre, which, though by no means equal to Caste, is far superior 
to Home, which was much bepraised. The second and fourth acts 
are full of lively dialogue and quiet character-painting. No 
doubt, the sentimental acts, which concern the young German 
musician’s real life, and not his ‘dream’ of marrying an English 
Duke’s granddaughter, are poor, and a triflespoony. But take it all 
in all, few better pieces have been acted within the last few years. 
Mr. Alfred Wigan is always good, though here he has not a part 
which measures his great powers. Miss Madge Robertson acted 
the hard part of her character, the pleasure in trifling with her 
music-master, the rebellion against her aristocratic lover's orders, 
admirably, though she failed in the pathos. Nothing could be 
better than the manner in which she declared her intention to 
‘scratch herself’ for the running, when her lover become dicta- 
torial ; and Mr. Clayton did the part of that thick-headed, proud 
lover with very great skill. But why, at a theatre so piquante in 
its decorations, so Parisian in its dramatic taste, so well appointed 
in every other respect as the Gaiety, do they insist on those idiotic 
burlesques? No Parisian audience could smile at seeing a girl 
dressed up as a Norman Count pun, on one leg, about liking the 
wine, but not liking the ‘ quizzin’ (cuisine). Probably they would 
howl. 


Sheward, the self-accused Norwich murderer, was found guilty 
on Tuesday, after two days’ trial, of the murder of his first wife in 
1851, and the verdict has been violently attacked by the press. It 
must be admitted that the confirmatory circumstantial evidence 
chiefly amounted to this,—that there was no single circumstance 
inconsistent with his self-accusation, except the conjecture of the 
medical men at the time that the limbs and flesh brought to them 
for examination belonged to a much younger woman than the 
first Mrs. Sheward, who was 54 at the date of the murder. As 
Sheward himself retracted before the trial the confession which 
he had made to the police officer to whom he gave himself up, and 
which he soberly confirmed the next day, it is asserted that the evi- 
dence is inadequate. No doubt it rests almost entirely on the double 
confession ; but then no attempt was made to show that the man 
was, or has been since his apprehension, subject to any illusion on 
any other topic whatever, and this could surely have been shown, 
had it been due to a morbid state of his own fancy. His story was 
quite coherent, that a visit to the house where he first met his first 
wife had stirred his remorse so deeply that he could endure his 
secret no longer, and no attempt was made to show that he had 
misstated any fact in assigning this reason. There seems no fair 
ground for a pardon, but it is not likely that Sheward will suffer 
the extreme penalty of death. 


On Thursday last, owing, as some think, to a drain of 
gold to the United States, the Directors advanced their rate of 
interest from 3 to 4 per cent. The step was a matter of sur- 
prise throughout the City, but some such movement was con- 
fessedly necessary to check the outflow of gold. The Con- 
sol Market became flat in consequence, and closed yesterday at 
922 to 93 for the present account. Foreign Bonds were firm 
at the commencement of the week; but, on the decision of the 
Bank Directors becoming known, a weaker tone prevailed. ‘There 
has been a moderate business passing in British Railway Shares; 
but prices closed with flatness yesterday, owing to a preponderance 
of sales. There has been a steady inquiry for accommodation, in 
connection with the payments falling due on the 4th of the month, 
and the advanced rates have been well supported in the open 
market. 


Yesterday and on Thursday week Foreign Bonds left off at the 
annexed quotations :— 












Mar. 25,April 2. Mar. 25.\April 2. 
Brazilian, 1865.. eve] 798 sO Russian (Anglo-Dutch)} 94 9lgx.d 
Egyptian, 1864.. | 89 86}x.d. | Spanish, 1867 ............| 31 31 
Italian, 1861..... 552 544 Tarkish, 1858 .........0+¢| 62 634 
MEXICAN 2... .ceecseeveseees} 14j 143 > 1862 ..occcreoees] 665 67 














Yesterday and on Thursday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Mar. 25.,April 2, 
6 





Lon. & South-Western 


Mar. 25.)April 2.| 
Great Easterm............ 37h 363 Lon.,Chatham,& Dover; 16§ 16) 
Great Northern ,........ 1073 107 | Metropolitan ............ 1024 | 1014 
Great Western ......... 50 49E | Midland .........cc000000 116g | 116§ 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 125 122} | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick] 102¢ | 102 
London & Brighton ... 483 4ng Do, York... 924 93 
Lon. & North-Western] 115} 4 South-Eastern,,....+++++ 75} 754 
88 
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THE MEETING AT UMBALLA. 


E seem to be managing this Afghan affair extremely 
well. So far as we can understand arrangements the 

precise object of which is studiously and wisely kept secret for 
the present, the India Office has met all the great problems 
before it, and has so resolved them all that we have again a 
distinct, an effective, and a permanent policy in Central Asia. It 
was necessary, in the first place, to decide clearly on the grand 
question of all, where and when we should meet Russia if she 
still rolled Southward, at what point we should arrest her 
advance, and compel the Czars either to pause, to negotiate, or 
to fight. ‘Till this was settled, nothing was settled, and it has 
clearly been settled now. The Romanoffs are not to enter 
Afghanistan, and Herat is for this policy assumed to be 
Afghan. It does not need a speech in Parliament to tell us 
that, for if this had not been the decision of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, formal or informal, expressed or implied, the Viceroy 
of India would never have met the Ameer of Cabul at Umballa. 
The haughty Mussulman who now rules the Dotiranee Empire, 
in the very moment of victory over his internal foes, has not 
come all that way to meet the Infidel without very distinct 
ideas of some grand advantage to be gained, nor has the 
Indian Viceroy summoned an army to do honour to a guest 
of less than the first importance to the Imperial policy. 
Ceremonials in India are events, and from Herat to Hydrabad 
no Mussulman will mistake the meaning of this one, or under- 
rate for an instant its importance to the Faith. In the second 
place, it was necessary to carry out this decision, if in any way 
possible, without annexing Afghanistan. The vague impression 
which prevails in England of the enormous danger of invading 
that country from the south is, we believe, a very natural but 
entirely unfounded delusion. Our forces were massacred there 
once, as they might be massacred under similar circumstances 
in any part of India; but the “ Army of Vengeance ” subdued 
the country in a campaign as fully as Scotland was subdued 
by the Butcher of Culloden, and we could have held it down 
just as easily as Scinde, and far more easily than the Punjab. 
But the reasons against such occupation were almost irresistible. 
We want these Afghans as friends, not as restless subjects, and 
conquest never makes of Mahommedans friends. We want to pre- 
vent the possibility of sudden raids into our territory, raids not 
intended for conquest, but for diversions of our strength during 
a European struggle, and to extend our frontier to Herat would 
have been to invite such raids. Above all, we want to show 
India that while we will fight for our own to the last, we are 
no longer actuated by the thirst for territorial dominion ; that 
we can conceive of quiet, if not of content, and can tolerate 
somebody in the world besides ourselves. To secure the second 
object of our policy, which is the complement of the first, it was 
needful to make the Afghan Court strong at home, yet to commit 
it definitively to an alliance with ourselves, an alliance so cor- 
dial and so permanent as to allow, in certain contingencies, of 
British troops entering Afghanistan as friends. No one 
unaware of the inherent suspiciousness of an Afghan about 
everybody who approaches him with offers, and his special sus- 
piciousness about the Power which twice encamped in Cabul as 
a victor, can fully comprehend the difficulty of this task, yet 
it seems to have been successfully achieved. By a bit of 
extraordinary luck, or by one of those flashes of genius which 
have now and then irradiated his career, Sir John Lawrence 
divined in 1867 that all appearances in Afghanistan were 
deceitful ; that Shere Ali, the hypochondriac genius, just then 
a hunted fugitive, would be victor in the struggle, and that to 
withdraw the recognition we had accorded him would be as 
impolitic as mean. In a letter almost sarcastic in its tone he 
bade Azim Khan, the successful rebel, remember the vicissitudes 
of earthly fortune, and declared that the British Government 
adhered to its original decision in favour of Dost Mahommed’s 
heir. Afghans may not be grateful,—we always misunderstand 
Asiatic feeling upon that point,—but they are quite shrewd 
enough to understand that a Government which sides with the 
weak against the strong is either a trustworthy government 
or has some strong motive for liking the weak; and when 
Shere Ali once more mounted the throne, that one bit of 
honourable fidelity was found to have removed half our 
difficulties. Shere Ali was disposed to trust us, to believe 
that we could become his allies without any secret 
design of eating him up, and expressed his readiness to 
enter into relations hitherto most jealously avoided. The 
Government, at last resolved as to its policy, welcomed his 





Romanoffski says, as he can get out of all his conquests in 
Turkestan,—and finally welcomed him in its own territory in a 
style which is really the perfection of diplomatic tact. Shere Ali 
was induced to advance five hundred miles beyond his own fron. 
tier, and so appear before the Asiatic world as a Prince asking 
British support, yet was so magnificently received that he 
seemed, even to his own people, honoured and strengthened 
by his condescension. The shadow of the Empire which 
no Asiatic has ever yet fought and lived fell over him as g 
pleasant shade. The bare rumour of the alliance had swept 
Azim Khan into space, his last army declaring for Shere Ali 
as it heard the news, and when the rumour was confirmed by 
the march to Umballa, Azim Khan’s son, just about to raise his 
banner in insurrection, paused; Yakoob Khan, the Ameer’s 
heir, just on the point of rebellion, yielded, knowing well that 
where we can we favour the eldest; and the restless minor 
chiefs saw reason at once to hope for the cash allowances as 
necessary to them as to Highlanders, and to fear that the 
struggle had become too unending. Fighting the Ameer, who 
may be dead in a week, is one thing; fighting the British 
Viceroyalty, which no more dies than the mountains do, is 
another and much harder thing. 

Shere Ali returns to Cabul, we believe, the friend of the 
British ; and if he is their friend, just think what we have 
gained. It is nothing less than a permanent certainty of a 
year’s warning before our frontier can be attacked by a Euro- 
pean force. Three days would suffice for Shere Ali to warn 
the Commissioner of Peshawur that he was in danger; from 
Peshawur the telegraph stretches everywhere, and in three 
weeks half-a-dozen Engineers, five mountain batteries, twenty 
officers such as defended Kars, and five years’ subsidy in anti- 
cipation would be in Cabul. So strengthened, the Affghan 
force alone would be sufficient to make the Russian march a 
most difficult and dangerous campaign; while behind this 
great outlying picket, within our own territory, on our own 
railway lines, through districts choked with food, masses up, 
in slow but irresistible force, the entire armament at the disposal 
of the fourth military monarchy in the world, and of the only 
Treasury in Asia which cannot be insolvent. The Government, 
if it decides to fight in Afghanistan, as it would,—for no 
native, however inclined to rebellion, would play so impatient 
a game as to desert us before we had been beaten there,—has no 
passes to force, no Afghan revolt to dread ; but moves on to its 
chosen battle-field as the profitable friend of the race 
for whose independence, in the first instance, it is about to 
strive. And it moves unembarrassed by Mussulman 
hostility in its rear. The key to that Wahabee danger 
which we have so often described, and which still alarms 
the Government of Bengal, is in Shere Ali’s hands; the 
maddest fanatic in the Passes will not fight him and us at 
once, and the friendship of the Ameer paralyzes Patna as well 
as Swat. And we gain all this, and much more, which it 
would be tedious to English readers to describe, at the cost of 
a lakh a month,—say, of one regiment added to the Army,—of 
a few thousand muskets, and of certain preparations for war to 
be accumulated in the province where of all others in any con- 
ceivable event they must be most required. This matter, we 
repeat, has been well managed. 

Of course, we shall be told by the people who cannot bear 
that the British dominion should not be conterminous with 
British influence, that Shere Ali may betray us and form an 
alliance with the Russians ; but the argument is only an argu- 
ment of suspicion, upon which no policy can be based. Grant 
that Shere Ali is the most unprincipled of human beings, a 
man whom nothing binds and no infamy deters, and still we 
must also grant that he will pursue that course which it is 
most clearly and directly to his interest to pursue. He wants 
to be the unquestioned and tolerably comfortable master of 
Afghanistan. The British Government helps him with 
a virtual guarantee against his only external danger, 
with a favour which, though intangible, is as effective 
as the favour of France is to Italy, and with a 
subsidy which makes him the wealthiest prince in the 
only world of which he has any experience. We must 
look back to the history of Scotland in Elizabeth's reign to 
understand the temptation of a little ready cash—tangible 
coined money—to Princes who have everything but that, in a 
land where £120,000 a year will keep a guard of ten thousand 
men steadily devoted to their Sovereign, and where the fidelity 
of such a guard presents an immovable obstacle to insurrec- 
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tion. And the Viceroy gives him all this without asking any 
favour in return, except permission to aid him to the utmost 
in case he should be attacked by the only neighbour too strong 
to be resisted by his independent means. What has Russia to 
offer him on the other side? Her protection as the price of 
a free passage? We give it without the dangerous condition. 
Her favour? Whatis that worth when it means our enmity ? 
Money? The Russian Government is a great one, but it will 
hardly offer Shere Ali the whole revenue of Turkestan, or 
compete in a match of bribery with a power which, with all 
India in flames, redeemed its bonds at Peshawur as if the 
country were in the profoundest peave. We underrate the 
intelligence of these Afghans, as of all men not absolutely 
white. Shere Ali, or Yakoob Khan after him, will see his 
own interest as clearly as any European, even if he do not act 
on another and yet stronger impulse. We have no proof to 
offer of the assertion, and probably never shall have any, but 
we believe that deep in the heart of every Mussulman north of 
the Sutlej,—Punjabee, Afghan, or Toork,—lies a conviction 
based on stories which have filtered thither through Western 
Asia, that the one true foe of Islam, the one with whom no 
compromise or modus vivendi is possible for the Faithful, the 
one whose supremacy means or is the destruction of the 
Crescent, is the Russian Czar. We also are Infidels ; but then, 
between Gallio and Festus there is much for the oppressed 


to choose. 





MR. GATHORNE HARDY. 


N R. GATHORNE HARDY is considered by many of the 

Conservatives to be the true pillar and corner-stone of 
their party. His Conservatism is not moth-eaten by specula- 
tive doubts like Mr. Disraeli’s, nor dangerously undermined 
at the most important points by frigid, clear business sense 
like Lord Stanley’s. He is full of an obtuse enthusiasm 
which renders him deaf to the tendencies and ideas of the 
world external to his own habits of mind. He is one of the 
most fluent speakers in the House of Commons, and in a 
literary sense, of all fluent speakers he is the least interesting. 
There is no depth and play in his voice, no flexibility in his 
thought, no sca/e in his emphasis, no variety in his manner. 
He once assailed his favourite enemies, if we may be allowed 
the expression, the latitudinarians of the Church, amidst the 
uproarious cheers of the rank and file on his own side, as the 
advocates of a “misty and muddy” religious system. The 
words, like most of Mr. Hardy’s oratorical adjectives, were 
singularly ill-adapted to the Church Liberals in general, 
amongst whom are to be found the men of sharpest and most 
lucid, even where they not of the deepest and most powerful, 
thought whom the Church contains. But if these epithets 
were not descriptive of the men at whom they were cast, they 
were in a certain sense very expressive of the mind of the speaker 
who cast them. There is nothing like keenness of discrimination 
about Mr. Hardy’s eloquence. As he warms up into ardour, a 
thicker film than usual falls upon his intellectual eye. As 
Mr. Disraeli warms to his work, his phrases are sure 
to become more delicate and subtle in their wit, so as 
to imprint themselves on the literary memory. As Lord 
Stanley warms to his work, his phrases are sure to become 
more incisive and firmly outlined, so as to imprint themselves 
on the practical memory. But as Mr. Hardy warms to his 
work, though the language becomes more vehement, it also 
becomes less descriptive of anything but the deeply-ingrained 
habits of his own political nature. He becomes eloquent by 
becoming more and more self-involved. His force as a speaker 
is neither in logic nor in imagination. He does not grapple 
with the reason of his foes; he does not conjure up a new 
world before their eyes which shakes the impressions and pre- 
possessions they have formed. He only works himself up into 
a sort of dull smouldering heat, which is infectious to those 
who already agree with him, but which has absolutely no 
power at all over those who differ from him. There is 
nothing playful, nothing radiant, nothing arresting, nothing 
comprehensive and large, nothing keen and lucid, nothing 
kindling about his style. When he moves his own party most, 
he seems to have attained his fire by a method analogous to 
that attributed to certain savage tribes of rubbing one piece of 
wood against another till one of them is kindled. There is some- 
thing excessively wooden even about his earnestness, which is 
genuineenough. Itseemstobetheearnestness, notofacontentious 
reason, nor of an excited imagination, but of a moral habit so 
tenacious as to be ignited into a sort of slow fire by the attri- 
tion of opposition. There is not one of the leaders of the Con- 





servative party who seems so destitute of the faculty of intel- 
lectual survey or wide moral sympathy. Mr. Hardy has more 
vigour than Sir Stafford Northcote, but Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s intellect is broad and speculative compared with his. 
Mr. Hardy has more vigour than Sir John Pakington; but Sir 
John Pakington’s sympathies are wide and generous compared 
to his. Sir Stafford Northcote has,—one after-dinner speech 
excepted,—always been moderate and cautious in his defence 
of ecclesiastical restrictions. Sir John Pakington took up the 
defence of the Conscience Clause and of a wide educational 
measure with a warmth that almost alienated a large party of 
Church Conservatives. But Mr. Hardy, from the beginning of his 
career as a heaven-born representative of country clergymen 
to his last great speech on the Irish Church, has never yet 
betrayed the glimmer of a political mind too wide for his 
creed, or of a political sympathy that went beyond it. Were he 
ever to lead the Conservative party, he would be such a leader for 
them as they have not had since the time of Mr. Perceval. 
Every one has read Sydney Smith’s sketch of Mr. Perceval 
walking to Hampstead Church in advance of his dozen child- 
ren, “with their faces washed and their hair pleasingly 
combed, while all Ireland was ready to rise in exasperation at 
his treatment of the Roman Catholics.” Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
is the Mr. Perceval of our own time,—no doubt a shade or two 
more liberal, as the whole atmosphere of political thought is 
more liberal than it was sixty years since. Like Mr. Perceval, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy has “ poor powers of reasoning and none 
of imagination.” Like him, he has strong religious convic- 
tions, and in “regard to purpose and persistency,” is, as Miss 
Martineau describes Mr. Perceval, “among the few strong 
members of the Conservative Cabinet.’ Like him, his political 
faults arise ‘from the narrowness of his intellectual range, and 
by no means from any harshness, hypocrisy, or pride in the 
temper of the man.” Like him, he is upright, honourable, 
amiable, everything that is worthy outside the intellectual 
conditionsof statesmanship,—look, for instance, at his steadiness 
in supporting the report of Mr. Justice Martin on the electoral 
corruption of Norwich last Thursday, against the special pleas 
of his own party. But like him, too, it seems to us quite pos- 
sible that if Mr. Gathorne Hardy ever came to rule the country 
as the head of a powerful Conservative party, he would be quite 
capable of ruling in so narrow a spirit as to render himself far 
better hated by the people than the most unprincipled of 
all the statesmen of our century. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy earned his University seat mainly perhaps 
by the very debate by which Mr. Gladstone lost his, though gain- 
ing in its place his present great position at the head of the most 
powerful Liberal Government of this generation,—we refer to 
the Irish Church debate of 1865, which was the germ and omen 
of the great conflict now going on. From that speech in 
March, 1865, to the great speech of March, 1869, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s position has only altered by becoming somewhat 
narrower, harder, less statesmanlike. Four years ago he 
did, at least, admit that to establish the Church of a small 
minority of the people in any land was a great “anomaly.” 
Last week there was not a trace of any such admission ; he 
could see nothing in Ireland but a large county of the United 
Kingdom, and denounced Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to treat 
Ireland “ differently” from England, as if there were no differ- 
ence of treatment involved in the supply of the same provi- 
sion for totally different wants,—as if, for instance, it were 
treating the deaf man and the weak-sighted man more alike 
to provide both with an ear-trumpet adapted to the former, 
or both with a pair of spectacles suited to the latter, than it 
would be to provide the ear-trumpet only for the one, and 
the pair of spectacles only for the other. Compare Mr. 
Hardy’s speech of 1865 with his speech of 1869, and though 
you will see the strong general resemblance,—the identity 
of fallacies and the unity of prejudice in both,—there 
is a clear difference in favour of the former, and un- 
favourable to the latter. Not that we intend to imply 
for a moment that Mr. Hardy’s political creed has changed 
by one iota. The fixity of the so-called fixed stars is 
rapid motion in relation to the fixity of Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s 
ecclesiastical politics. The slightly increased rigidity,—the 
completer petrifaction or ossification of his views since that 
period,—is not to be ascribed to any change in him, but only to 
the irritating influence of a suggested practical change upon his 
political tenacity. What he only earnestly protested against 
while it was a theoretic suggestion, he hotly condemns as 
“sacrilegious” when it is practically proposed. While he 
felt that his views were in easy possession of the field, he was 
only decided; now that they are all but dispossessed, he is 
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wroth. All the old party infatuations, fear of the 
Pope, fear of the priests, jealousy for the land, tender- 
ness for the Queen, and the (very) secret preference of the 
peasantry for the clergy of a Church they don’t attend, were 
marshalled by Mr. Hardy in somewhat confused order, with a 
reduplicating and dull enthusiasm against the victorious foe. 
There was not a word which pointed to the statesman’s reluct- 
ance to present a dead resistance to “ the inevitable,”—not a 
word which indicated the orator’s insight into the strength of 
the case he was opposing,—not a word which suggested that 
he cherished even a hesitating regret at endeavouring to 
disappoint the desire and hope of a great people strong in the 
belief of the justice of their cause. His whole speech might 


-have been made to a Church Conference in which there was 


but one view represented, while the other was assumed to be 
dangerous, indeed, and threatening, but morally beneath con- 
tempt. And it was because the speech was of this kind that 
it gratified so profoundly a party which flinched under Mr. 
Disracli’s defence, as if it were under a dentist’s hand, and 
which Lord Stanley knew that he could not attempt to re- 
present at all. 

We doubt much, therefore, if Mr. Gathorne Hardy has any 
prospect of higher promotion. As a subaltern officer, so long 
as he consents to take orders from chiefs of wider mind, he 
will always be useful to his party,—rallying them with his 
stentorian, but wooden enthusiasm, to cries which his chiefs 
will decline to utter for themselves, but are not sorry to find a 
subordinate at times ready to raise. But the time seems gone 
by when even the Conservative party can be led by such a chief 
as Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Perhaps the most remarkable result 
of the great Reform Act was to make the Conservative 
leaders see that they must try to appreciate fairly the strength 
of the popular demand for change. Sir Robert Peel understood 
it, and hence the moderation of his opposition, and the still 
greater moderation of his government. Hence, too, his open- 
ness to conviction on the subject of free trade. No one 
understood it better than Mr. Disraeli, who assailed Sir 
Robert Peel with so much virulence for that openness 
to conviction which he was the first to imitate after 
succeeding to Sir Robert Peel’s place. No one under- 
stands it better than Lord Stanley. Even Lord Derby tried 
to understand, and took his ‘leap in the dark’ on the strength 
of that partial understanding. But Mr. Gathorne Hardy does 
not understand. He would be almost false to himself if he 
could understand. He is a politician who can be sincere only 
while he is rigid ; impressive, even to his own party, only while 
he is unchanged. His restlessness and sensitiveness in 1868 
under the charge of accepting defeat sooner than quit office, 
his “yearning” for the moment of dissolution, was very 
characteristic and estimable. He is the nominee of the 
country clergymen, and no country clergyman’s views were ever 
more completely stereotyped. Mr. Gathorne Hardy pursuing 
a tentative policy, Mr. Gathorne Hardy feeling the pulse of the 
country, Mr. Gathorne Hardy “educating” his party to wider 
views, are simply impossible and self-contradictory conceptions. 
A mere earnest and fluent county magistrate, of Tory prepos- 
sessions, even though as just as prejudices which never alter by a 
hair’s breadth will allow him to be, can never again, we think, 
lead even the Conservative party of England for many weeks 
together, much less the English House of Commons ; and yet 
this is Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and this is all he will ever have 
it in his power to be. He is incapable of political develop- 
ment, 


MISS BURDETT COUTTS’S EXPERIMENT. 


N 188 BURDETT COUTTS is trying to do a very bold, a 

very disinterested, and, as we think, a very beneficial 
thing. She has put up her own name among those of the 
candidates for the office of Guardian in Bethnal Green. This 
cannot have been done to protect her own interests, though 
she is a considerable proprietor in the parish, for she could 
have seated an agent in the Board with the greatest 
ease, and so exerted her influence without any of the 
worry and loss of time attendant upon personal respon- 
sibility in office, but as part of her labours for the 
benefit of the poor on her own estate and its neighbourhood. 
She wishes, apparently, for the practical acquaintance with 
the management of the poor which can only be obtained by 
actual contact with the machinery for relieving them, and we 
heartily hope the electors will have the sense to return her to 
the Board. The largest single owner in the district, long 
noted for successful philanthropy, and gifted, it is said, with 








the talents for business which Englishmen are accustomed to 
deny to women,—though women manage half the business 
operations of the Continent,—the ratepayers of Bethna} 
Green could have no better representative, and the poor no more 
efficient friend. Already Miss Burdett Coutts’s property is the 
best managed in the district, and although this may be due to 
the competent agency which great wealth can always secure, 
still, the agents of any proprietor are sure to reflect pretty 
accurately his motives. It is not, however, for the sake of one 
wealthy woman, however charitable, or one district, however 
poverty-stricken, that we notice this election. It will, we 
hope, if Miss Burdett Coutts is elected, set an invaluable 
precedent. There is no public function to which women 
are so unmistakably adapted, none in which their in- 
fluence would be so directly beneficial, as that of Guar- 
dians of the Poor. They would, as we believe, bring an 
entirely new and highly civilizing influence into the entire 
administration of the Poor-Rates, but let us believe all their 
bitterest critics say of them, and still their very disqualifica- 
tions for ordinary public life will in this capacity be qualifica- 
tions. The parishes want Guardians who will be at once mean 
and humane, impulsive and troublesome ; who will get five- 
farthings’ worth for a penny, yet never close their hearts to 
distress; who will, when needful, set political economy at 
defiance, but will always go “ rummaging and ferreting about,” 
inquiring into the minute and the trivial and the obscure; 
and women, by their enemies’ testimony, will do all these things. 
They have eyes such as men never have. Thousands of men 
must have seen that the bedridden incurables in workhouse 
hospitals were left without pillows, yet that shocking cruelty 
was left to be remedied by a woman who devised a pillow- 
stuffing almost without cost. Years ago we pointed out how 
greatly the House of Commons needed a wife, some one to do 
that minute work which is at once so necessary and so weari- 
some, but it does not need one nearly as much as an average 
Board of Guardians. Half the waste of these committees is 
caused by minute plunder such as a woman would instantly 
detect, half their failures arise from a want of the sympathy 
a woman would be sure to feel, half their “cruelties”’ are 
owing to the absence of that microscopic supervision which a 
woman alone will be at the pains to give. Imagine a guardian 
with an eye for dirt, who could not be snubbed upon the sub- 
ject of bedding, and who would be a match for the matron 
and the nurses at their own trade. We do not expect that of 
Miss Burdett Coutts, whose work in life is of a different kind, 
but we should expect it if the clergyman’s wife were a guar- 
dian as well as her husband. All the benefits which the 
great hospitals have derived from the introduction of lady 
nurses would be exténded to the workhouses, and their mere 
right of comment in an official capacity would remedy many of 
the most glaring abuses, more especially in those horrible dens, 
ill-managed workhouse infirmaries. No superintendence Mr. 
Goschen could devise would be half as ubiquitous, as search- 
ing, or as relentless as that which women like Miss Night- 
ingale, Miss Carpenter, or Miss Twining, or many another 
female philanthropist could establish, if once invested with 
official authority; and scarcely any check upon corruption 
could be so permanent or self-acting. Their mere power of 
entry without asking permission would keep all in the work- 
house on the gui vive, while their representations at the 
Board would be sure of attention, if only from the certainty 
that they must be disinterested. The housewifely instinct is 
the very thing wanting to Boards of Guardians, and it would 
be communicated, with many other things, by the presence of 
lady members, who would, moreover, have a relation such as 
men can never perfectly establish with the majority of the 
recipients of relief,—the women and the children. For our- 
selves, we believe that women would, when once weighted with 
responsibility, distinctly increase the business capacity of the 
Boards, and prove as efficient as they are found in the admin- 
istration of great societies like that of St. Vincent de Paul ; 
but if they did not, they would certainly introduce into all 
workhouses, pauper asylums, and pauper schools the influence 
which is of all others most required,—that of civilization— 
an influence, moreover, not always unneeded in Guardians’ 
meetings. 

The practice once established, there will be no lack of candi- 
dates. In every parish in England there are now women who 
are only longing for defined work, who are frittering away 
great energies and endless time in what they call “ helping ”’ 
the clergyman, and who would be able and willing to exchange 
their irregular and scarcely beneficial guardianship of the 
poor for defined and regulated effort on their behalf. Regulat- 
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ing a workhouse school or infirmary is at least as attractive 
work as regulating a Protestant nunnery, and far more profit- 
able to the mind, while it need not involve the exhausting 
labour and the devotion of the whole time which are the 
drawbacks to hospital work,—an advantage which brings the 
office within the reach of married women. They are, we imagine, 
rarely ratepayers, and for the present ineligible ; but the law 
would be modified as soon as the advantage of the innovation 
was perceived, would indeed be modified now upon very slight 
rovocation. We would recommend the advocates of a female 
franchise to see to it, for their interest is very deeply con- 
cerned. Nothing would go so far to modify the popular 
feeling upon that subject as visible evidence that women were 
competent to conduct public business, that Boards of Guar- 
dians representing both sexes managed workhouses better, 
treated the poor more kindly, and spent less money than 
Boards representing only one. None of the female lecturers 
in America have had half the power over opinion exercised 
by the success of the Sanitary and Christian Associations 
which supplemented the Medical departments of the Army, 
and which were managed by women, nor could any 
answer to the charge of incapacity for administration 
be so complete as the fact that throughout New England 
Here, at all 
events, is a sphere of work in which there is no immovable 
barrier, either of prejudice or law, in which women may 
fairly be tested as organizers, and in which, whether they 
succeed or break down in the long run, they must incidentally 
effect incalculable good. 





MR. MILL ON ENDOWMENTS. 


19R. MILL'S striking article in the new (April) number of 
J the Fortnightly Review on “ Endowments” exhibits 
him in his ante-Parliamentary phase of protesting against 
docfrines that many consider revolutionary, rather than in 
his Parliamentary phase of urging them on. We do not 
mean, however, that he is at all more Conservative than 
the occasion demands. If any of Mr. Forster’s Select Com- 
mittee on the Endowed Schools’ Bill looks into the article 
with any view of finding in it arguments for crippling 
Mr. Forster's Bill, he will be bitterly mistaken. It will 
do more to strengthen the case on that side, by the very 
caution and moderation of its language in relation to still 
more trenchant suggestions,—like Mr. Lowe’s, for instance, 
or one which was advocated with a name of great weight 
affixed to it (that of Mr. J. G. Fitch) in the January num- 
ber of Fraser's Magazine,—than any mere advocacy, how- 
ever able or unanswerable, of the right of the State to deal 
with educational endowments as Mr. Forster’s Bill pro- 
poses. On one minute point, indeed, Mr. Mill would 
probably wish to see Mr. Forster’s Bill amended in a 
conservative direction. He insists very strongly on the 
expediency of allowing any educational experiment made 
by the donor or bequeather of endowments to be tried 
for a sufficient length of time without any power of in- 
terference on the part of the State, unless the experiment 
involves a distinct breach of the law. He thinks that no 
eccentricity or peculiarity in the experiment or conditions im- 
posed should be restrained till after it has been fairly tried, as 
this would imply that the dull, average, common-place estimate 
of utility which is sure to be more or less embodied in any 
free State’s Government, would have the power to rob us of 
all the originality which may be looked for from individual 
genius and experience, and to suppress schemes which, if 
carried out, might have opened up some new vein of national 
capacity. He indicates that every not illegal educational 
endowment ought to be entirely free from public interference 
for a considerable length of time, which he speaks of as from 
half a century to a century, in order to give a fair 
opportunity of trial; and we suppose, therefore, that he 
would consider the thirty years suggested in Mr. Forster's 
Bill as the time of trial, during which it should have a perfect 
immunity from public interference, too short. For our own 
parts, while quite agreeing in Mr. Mill’s principle that indi- 
vidual experiments, even when tried only posthumously by 
bequeathed money, ought to have a fair trial, we regard 
Mr. Mill’s period of from half a century to a century as 
greatly too long. A number of very silly schemes will always 
be tried by posthumous endowments in every free country, 
and there is no reason whatever why they should have a’ very 
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they happen to be silly and meaningless. On the contrary, 
for a really original plan, adequately adapted to the time and 
place at which it is originated, however unpopular and new- 
fangled it may be thought at first, a whole generation’s trial 
can scarcely be held insufficient. Thirty to forty years are 
surely ample time wherein to try the value of a scheme which 
appears eccentric at the outset. Such a period would be far 
too long for the existence of a mere obsolete and obstinate, 
or novel but crack-brained experiment, if there were any 
means of knowing at the first trial which are obsolete and 
crack-brained, and which are destined to show vitality. On 
the whole, from thirty to forty years will surely be considered 
a far better period of probation than from fifty to a hundred 
years, considering how many schemes are doomed from the 
beginning, and only likely to live by public forbearance to the 
end of the time. 

It need scarcely be added, after stating that Mr. Mill 
insists, with his usual force and ability, on the duty of pro- 
tecting for a given period all endowments bequeathed by 
private individuals for any legal object, however eccentric, 
that, though he strongly advocates the right of the State 
to revise these applications of endowments after the expira- 
tion of that time, he is entirely opposed to diverting them 
more widely than is necessary for the sake of real efficiency 
from their original end, and that, in the case of education, 
he combats strongly Mr. Lowe’s wish to see all permanent 
endowments cease. He points out, with his usual fairness, 
that while there are many things which Free Trade does 
“ passably,” and which anything but free trade would do 
abominably ill, there is nothing which free trade does “ abso- 
lutely well; for competition is as rife in the career of frau- 
dulent pretence as in that of real excellence.” “Free 
trade,” he adds, with that sharp intellectual definition 
which is the best characteristic of his style, “is not 
upheld, by any one who knows human life, from any very lofty 
estimate of its worth, but because the evils of exclusive 
privilege are still greater, and what is worse, more incorri- 
gible.” And of course, in the case of education, parents being, 
as arule, bad judges of what a good education is, and often 
too poor to buy it even where they are good judges, free trade 
will not answer nearly as well in the case of education as it 
does in that of ordinary commerce. Free trade, as supple- 
mented by well-administered endowments, which can afford 
to set up a good standard, will at all events be far better than 
free trade without that supplement. They may set a fashion 
in education which parents, otherwise accessible only to very 
narrow considerations, will be anxious, for the sake of fashion, 
to follow. Such a scheme as Mr. Forster has introduced into 
the House of Commons will supply the country with models 
of school education which, by altering the fashion, must im- 
prove the teaching of the private schools at least as much as 
they will improve on their own present standards. The only 
argument against this use of the endowments to which Mr. 
Mill gives a very inadequate reply is Mr. Lowe's, that it is 
unfuir to private schools to subsidize competitors which can 
thus afford to undersell them, and give an equally good or 
better education at lower prices. We do not think that this 
argument has any real weight, but what it has is not in 
the least met by Mr. Mill's reply, that so long as endowed 
schools are not able to deal with the whole education of 
the country, the cost of that education must be determined 
by that of the private schools, not of the endowed, just as 
the cost of wheat depends on its cost on the worst soil on 
which it is produced, not on the best. This seems to us 
a bad answer, for two reasons; first, because the endowed 
schools will not be allowed, in all probability, to raise their 
terms, like the sellers of wheat, till those terms are as high 
as those of private schools equally good. If the head master 
has a small minimum salary secured to him out of the endow- 
ment, as is proposed,—and a most important proposal it is 
for securing a high standard of independence,—and if the 
school buildings are also provided or improved out of the 
endowment,—as is also proposed, and not without reason,—it 
is clear that the school can afford to charge lower terms for 
its scholars, than a private school which pays a high rent for 
the school-house, and has no minimum salary for the master. 
And it is also obvious that while the people, through the 
Government, influence the organization of the endowed schoole, 
the pupil fees are sure to be limited to what will be adequate 
to keep up an efficient organization, and that even if they 
were to be raised up to the full private-school standard, there 
would still be the advantage of a minimum salary to the 
master, free school buildings, and probably a much larger and 
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therefore less expensive system of organization, on the side of 
of the former. Mr. Mill’s answer therefore seems to us quite 
insufficient. He ought to have admitted, we think, that good 
endowed schools do and must operate injuriously, in a pecuniary 
sense, to good private schools. But the injury is not, as far 
as we can see, any greater than the injury to every new busi- 
ness of having to compete with old-established businesses 
based upon capital accumulated for many generations. The 
private competitor must always look very sharp for the mis- 
takes or deficiencies of the old and easy-going firms, in order 
to make good his ground against them; and so it will be in 
education. A man with high educational faculties will not 
hesitate to compete with the endowed schools, in spite of all 
their advantages both in prestige and capital. But he will 
not attempt to deny that they are great advantages,—that 
he must fight against odds. Mr. Mill has pointed out in his 
Political Economy how subsidized competitors, like the women 
who knit stockings in their leisure hours, to eke out their 
husbands’ wages, can afford to undersell those who pursue the 
same calling merely as a trade, since they will do it for almost 
anything beyond the mere cost of materials. To a modified 
extent, the endowed schools will be in this advantageous posi- 
tion as compared with the private schools. They will at 
least be spared certain heavy expenses which the private school- 
masters must cover before they can even begin. 

Most important of all, in relation to the scheme of the 
Government, is Mr. Mill’s very striking defence of the prin- 
ciple of applying educational endowments to the object of 
assisting the best scholars in primary schools to enter the 
secondary, and so win their way to the Universities. Mr. 
Mill says, very justly, that no measure will do so much to 
heal class differences, and extinguish the Socialistic cravings 
which spring up in all countries oppressed by caste distinc- 
tions, as this measure for sifting out the best of the poorest 
class, and raising them to a level with the highest. ‘ The 
real hardship of social inequality to the poor,” says Mr. Mill, 
“as the reasonable among them can be brought to see, is not 
that men are unequal, but that they are born so; not that 
those who are born poor do not obtain the great objects of 
human desire unearned, but that the circumstances of their 
birth preclude their earning them; that the higher posi- 
tions in life, including all which confer power or dignity, 
can not only be obtained by the rich without taking the trouble 
to be qualified for them, but that even were this corrected (to 
which there is an increasing tendency), none, as a rule, except 
the rich, have it in their power to make themselves qualified. 
By the proposal of the Commissioners, every child of poor 
parents (for, of course, girls must sooner or later be included) 
would have that power opened to him if he passed with real 
distinction through the course of instruction provided for all ; 
and the feelings which give rise to Socialism would be in a great 
measure disarmed in as much of them as is unreasonable or 
exaggerated, by this great concession to that in them which is 
rational and legitimate.’”’ This last consideration ought to 
have real weight with the obstructionists to the Endowed 
Schools’ Bill. It is perfectly true, and a matter of the greatest 
moment to Conservatives, that to open great careers before the 
ablest of the poor would both undermine the moral position 
of the Socialist malcontents, and deprive them of their ablest 
leaders, by opening to those leaders the path to individual 
eminence and success. 


THE STEAM POWER OF PARLIAMENT. 


T is a dull week ; to members, politicians, and journalists a 
very dull one ; there is nothing doing ; nothing has been 
said; nobody has made a very conspicuous fool of himself ; 
and perhaps our readers will tolerate a paper on a subject of 
purely speculative politics. We warn them beforehand that 
big as the subject is, it will certainly be of no importance for 
the present, and may possibly never be of any, and invite 
them, if they dislike speculation, to leave this article unread. 
Let us suppose for a moment the electors of Great Britain to 
get a little tired of the slowness of their Legislature, to grow 
sick of its way of compromising everything, to long for a little 
more speed, and forcibleness, and efliciency in their adminis- 
tration, is it possible for them to satisfy that feeling without 
upsetting Parliamentary Government, or going through a 
Revolution, or breaking with the past, or doing anything that 
drawing-rooms would pronounce shocking? There are people, 
we ourselyes are among the number, who think they perceive 
signs of such a feeling, who believe, or half believe, that if 





a 
from dislike to its cumbrousness, rather than to any other 
quality or defect. There are not five men, for example, in 
the United Kingdom, of all the majority who approve the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, who would not be 
pleased to see Mr. Gladstone’s Bill made law to-morrow 
who do not at heart resent the loss of time involved in the 
chatter still to be endured, who would not put up with some 
trifling imperfections rather than see the roundness of the 
measure whittled away. In almost every other country that 
feeling has risen almost to a passion, till even in Congress bills 
are passed without discussion by roll-call, and it might, under 
certain circumstances, swell in the same way even here, Sup- 
pose it did, merely as a supposition tolerable when parochial 
business is at a stand-still, would that involve a Revolution ? 

We hold that it would not; that it is only, as one party 
would say, by virtue of certain defects of procedure, or as 
another party would say, by force of certain excellencies jn 
its procedure, that the quality of absolutism latent jn 
Parliamentary Government is concealed. Supposing a con. 
tingenecy to arise in which the educating function of the 
Commons, as now exercised, was clearly not required, or 
the impatience of it which is perceptible among the 
educated classes to extend to the whole people, it would 
not be difficult to convert the existing machinery into a 
very swift, very efficient, and wholly irresistible govern- 
ing power. Irresistible, indeed, it is already. No despot 
in the world dare do what the Government of Great 
Britain, backed by a majority in both Houses, dare do, 
more especially in finance, and that without thinking it is 
doing anything particular. It only remains to make its action 
swift and, so to speak, “rotund,” that is, uncompromising 
within the limits desired by the national will, and this would 
very easily be accomplished. The Throne is no obstacle, for 
the Throne would probably approve, and would certainly be 
unaffected by the change; and the House of Lords, which might 
be affected, is not, When change is really required, a serious resist- 
ing power. That body “shunted off the rails,” or admitted to 
the hustings, or deprived of its semblance of authority by any 
other method, little would be needed to make the Executive 
one of the very strongest in the world. No legislation would 
be required, only a change in constitutional etiquettes and in 
the standing orders. A rule that the Ministry should not be 
bound to resign unless visited with a distinct vote of want of 
confidence expressed in so many words, would double or triple 
at once their stability, their courage, and their power. The 
confidence of the country, if they possessed it, would then 
make them really rulers, as able, while they possessed it, to 
pass measures as Napoleon is,—able, too, to watch over their 
measures until their results were in some degree complete, 
instead of being driven by a vote on some totally different sub- 
ject to hand them over to men who in their hearts detest the 
very principle of government upon which they are based. The 
Ministry would be turned out only by general distrust, not 
because they had proposed this or that measure which their 
opponents and a Cave within their own ranks did not quite 
approve. In the event of a single department making itself 
unpopular amidst a still popular Government, the Cabinet, 
though responsible, of course, for all its acts, would 
remove or translate its chief, as has happened already 
a hundred times, though the transaction has been veiled 
under the decorous fiction of a resignation. That would 
secure great strength of initiative to the Executive, while 
power over details might be obtained by two changes of 
procedure, very great, indeed, in effect, but not great either in 
form or principle,—the abolition of discussion in Committee, 
and the addition of a clause to every bill, such as now exists 
in the Education Act, enabling the department to pass any 
byelaw needful to carry out the will of Parliament on condition 
of laying such laws for a month upon the table of the House. 
The first change would compel Ministers to make their 
measures complete, actual working laws, and, not as at pre- 
sent, mere suggestions, to be licked into shape by discussion, 
and would secure the perfectness of Acts beyond any other 
conceivable change; and the second would prevent that ever- 
lasting re-reference to Parliament of matters already thoughtout 
and determined, while the power of the nation to decide whether 
it would have such and such a measure or not in its entirety 
would still be complete. Every measure, in fact, would be 
discussed precisely as a budget is now, and accepted or rejected 
just like an increase or diminution of taxation, when the 
Treasury, after one debate, either practically, or in some cases 
avowedly, settles all details. To use the great Bill now before 
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the measure would have been discussed exactly as at present ; 
but after the division on the second reading, Mr. Gladstone 
would have modified the Maynooth clauses as unacceptable, 
and, therefore, tending to accelerate the vote dismissing him, 
the Bill would have been read a third time, and would then 
be law, as he designed it, and not as it will be after ten or 
fifteen separate compromises. Individual genius would have 
as clear and as prominent a part to play in Great Britain as 
it has in Prussia, while the saving of time would be almost 
incalculable. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken, and by our habitual 
readers think we shall not be. Not only are we not proposing 
changes like these as ends to be sought immediately, but 
we doubt if any of them except the concession to each 
department of a power to make byelaws, such as is already 

ranted to every railway company, would be, at present 
at all events, for the benefit of the nation. The excepted 
change would remedy a distinct defect in our system, which 
injures rather than increases the power of the House of Com- 
mons ; but for the rest, the political education of the country 
is scarcely sufficiently advanced. The long discussion on every 
reform which sickens politicians is needful to educate the 
country, and avoid those spasms of “ reaction” from which 
the Continent so frequently suffers, but from which the policy 
of Great Britain is usually free. It is, however, most beneficial 
to see clearly in what direction greater steam power, if urgently 
required, can be obtained ; for it is at this point, if at any, that 
our system will collapse. Already, if we are not mistaken, there 
is in this very House a disposition to vote rather than talk, to 
suppress bores by force, to insiston analmost unprecedented speed 
of legislation, while the best administrators are stretching the 
law in the hope of securing all the reform they can without the 
tedious and incomplete process of legislation. Even Mr. Childers 
visibly avoids doing what, nevertheless, it is his clear duty to 
do,+putting his office right by such an alteration in its patent 
as would require the formal endorsement of the two Houses. 
The great administrative reforms which we must attempt some 
day, and ought to attempt now,—for example, the rebuilding 
of the Army,—are hardly possible, many will say hardly con- 
ceivable, unless Parliament will, by some sort of self-denying 
resolution, leave the Ministry and its agents to carry them out, 
settling principles, but abstaining rigorously from details, as is 
done, for example, in America, where, from the very form of 
the Constitution, Congress can only will, leaving the execution 
of that will to the head of the State. The system is carried 
there much too far, till it almost destroys responsible govern- 
ment, while the absence of the power of interpellation allows 
all manner of abuses to grow up; but the healthy principle 
need not be pushed under our Parliamentary system to any 
unhealthy excess, is not so pushed in the only department 
which retains a trace of the American freedom,—the depart- 
ment of Education. The ‘‘ Revised Code” was as fully debated 
as an Act, and entirely satisfied the country ; but had it been 
a Bill, it would never have become a law. We should have 
been debating it now, as we are the Bankruptcy Acts. 





THE FUTURE WEAPON OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


N Inquiry which has been nearly five years in progress has 

at last terminated. It is now pretty well determined 

what arm the British Soldier shall wield for the future. In 
assigning a duration of five years to the inquiry, we are well 
aware that the actual selection of the proposed weapon has 
occupied something considerably under two years. But there 
remains the fact that on the 11th of July, 1864, a Committee, 
appointed by Lord de Grey, with General Russell as president, 
formally recorded its opinion that it was desirable forthwith 
to arm the British Infantry Soldier with a breech-loading 
instead of a muzzle-loading musket. So that it is nearly five years 
since the doom of the Enfield rifle was sealed, after a term of 
honoured service of eleven years, now extended, if we regard 
the arm as not yet obsolete, to fifteen years. During the five 
years which have elapsed since the Report of General Russell's 
Committee was rendered the subject has made vast strides. 
ye then knew little of breech-loaders; we had not yet 
grasped their full value, of which we had derived from 
the Dano-German war only a dim appreciation; of the 
principles of construction of the arms, of the relative merits 
of particular varieties, we knew next to nothing. Our 
accumulated experience with breech-loaders was practically 
limited to an acquaintance with the Sharp rifle, the Westley- 
Richards’, Green’s, Terry’s, and the like—arms which were all 


fashioned way to a nipple. and all, therefore, failing to satisfy 
that condition of breech-loading which is now accepted as a 
sine qud non, viz., the employment of cartridges containing 
their own ignition. So that, if we consider that we have been 
engaged during these five years, or the greater part of them, 
in spelling out the alphabet of the subject, and that we have 
advanced out of darkness and doubt into light and certainty,— 
from some of the worst types of the system to an arm which, 
we believe, is superior to any other military breech-loader at 
present existing,—the time will scarcely appear to have been 
ill spent. 

It was a wise step, in the first instance, to insist on the con- 
version of the existing muzzle-loading Enfield rifles before pro- 
ceeding to the selection or manufacture of a wholly new weapon. 
Not merely was the store of these arms considerable, but the 
arm itself was an accurate and far-reaching shooting machine, 
as good, at least, as that possessed by any other nation, if not 
better. The decision, moreover, indicated a perception of the 
true principles of the subject, which may be regarded as in 
advance of the general perception of the age. It implied a 
distinct recognition of the fact that the shooting part of a 
gun and its breech-loading arrangement are separate things. 
A gun may be accurate, or the reverse, powerful, long-ranging, 
and the like, without any reference whatever to its rapidity of 
fire. The breech arrangement is merely a means of mul- 
tiplying the rate of discharge,—a contrivance, more or less 
ingenious, more or less perfect, for rapidly opening and closing 
the back end of the barrel. It is not necessarily more con- 
nected with the character of that fire than is the number of 
barrels which a gun possesses,—merely it enables the gun to be 
shot twice, three times, six times as fast. In the Enfield rifle 
we had a capital barrel. Could not mechanical ingenuity produce 
some simple, endurable arrangement for easily and swiftly 
opening the back end of that barrel to admit the charge and 
bullet, and then securely and easily closingit ? The solution of 
that problem, as is well known, was found in the Snider-Enfield 
rifle, an arm of recognized efficiency, an arm which has now 
outlived its many and not always disinterested detractors, 
and which we would not willingly exchange with any 
foreign military breech-loader now in use. But it is not 
so generally recognized, because the recognition entails a 
closer appreciation of the details and fundamental principle 
of the subject, that the success of the Snider has been due in 
a very large measure to, if indeed it may not be said to 
depend upon, the very excellent cartridge which Colonel Boxer 
designed for its use. Substitute for this cartridge one of 
inferior resisting power, one less easy to load or extract, one 
less reliable or efficient in any way, and the Snider becomes 
more or less of a failure. Compared with most other systems 
of breech-loading, this is one which throws a maximum of 
work upon the cartridge and depends most largely upon it. 
The cartridge is not merely the means of sealing the breech 
against a possible escape of gas,—that the non-consuming 
cartouche obturatrice rust be, as a first necessity of its exist- 
ence,—but in the Snider the actual safety of the arm depends 
upon the cartridge. If the cartridge yields or if the gun does 
not support it properly, the block becomes blown open; and 
such an accident occurring in a large per-centage of cases 
would practically determine the failure of the system. But the 
cartridge has proved good enough to cover this radical defect, 
as we must consider it, of the Snider breech action; the 
explosive escapes have been comparatively few; and the 
system, in which expression we include breech and cartridge, 
has furnished, on the whole, thoroughly satisfactory results. 

But the store of Enfield rifles available for conversion was 
not unlimited, and it became necessary to look forward to the 
time when new arms would have to be manufactured. At 
once the question arose, should these arms be Snider-En- 
fields, or some other weapon? Clearly, it was desirable 
to institute experiments on this point, to discover, before 
resuming the manufacture, if the Snider-Enfield could be 
improved upon. Accordingly, a special Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Colonel Fletcher, Scots’ Fusilier 
Guards, president ; Earl Spencer, Mr. Edward Ross, Captain 
Rawlins (48th), and Captain Mackinnon (3rd); with Captain 
Haig (R.A.) as secretary. The Committee was formed early 
in 1867, and its first duty was to award prizes in connection 
with a War-Office advertisement of the 22nd October, 1866. 
These prizes were offered for the best arm, for the best breech 
action, and for the best cartridge. With this part of the 
inquiry we need not concern ourselves. To gunmakers and 
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select from,—it was important; as an opportunity for acquiring 
experience, it proved instructive. But it had no direct or 
immediate bearing upon the decision which has now been 
come to as to the future arm of the British Soldier, and may, 
therefore, be passed by. 

We have said that the questions of accuracy and rapidity 
of fire are distinct; they have been so dealt with by the 
Committee during the inquiry. The barrel and breech 
action were tried separately, and this separation even extends 
to the ultimate selection. For the choice has fallen on the 
barrel of one gunmaker, Mr, A. Henry, of Edinburgh, and the 
breech action of another, M. Martini, a Hungarian. Through- 
out the inquiry the Boxer cartridge-case has held its own, and 
it will be the service cartridge of the Martini-Henry rifle, as it has 
been the service cartridge of the Snider. But the bullet will be 
one of Mr. Henry’s designing, a hardened-lead bullet, of 480 
grains’ weight, and cylindro-conoidalinform. The lubrication 
consists of pure beeswax, placed in the form of a disc, at the 
base of the bullet, between two pieces of cardboard. When we 
add that the charge is 85 grains (hitherto of Curtis and 
Hervey’s powder, to be superseded, no doubt, hereafter by 
powder of Government make); that the bullet is enveloped in 
thin paper slightly smeared with wax, to prevent “ leading,” 
and that the cartridge-case is adapted for a ‘45-in. bore, and is 
therefore longer and thinner than that of the Snider, we shall 
have said all that is necessary respecting the Boxer-Henry 
ammunition. Returning to the arm, the barrel is 35 inches 
long, and is made of steel; its weight is 4lb. 6oz.; calibre, 
45in.; rifling, Mr. Henry’s, 7.e., on the polygonal system, 
with ribs running down the intersections of the planes ; twist, 
1 in 22. The Martini breech action is distinguished from 
most others in use by the absence of a lock and hammer. The 
piston is driven forward by a powerful spiral spring, which is 
situated within the breech block. The block is hinged behind, 
and by the action of a lever behind the trigger guard the fore 
part of the block is sufficiently depressed to admit of the car- 
tridge being introduced. The same movement places the 
striker on full cock (if we may use that not very accurate 
expression, in default of a more convenient one), and ejects the 
empty cartridge-case. The arm is fitted with an indicator 
to show when it is at full cock, and with a safety bolt to secure 
it from accidental discharge. It weighs, complete, 91b. 4oz. 

To follow the details of the inquiry which has resulted in 
the selection of this arm would occupy more space than we 
could afford ; it will perhaps be sufficient if we state generally 
of what the arm has proved capable, and what tests it has 
satisfied. Taking the breech mechanism first, we find that 
the general course of the experiments was as follows. The 
arms were carefully examined, and if approved, twenty or 
more shots were fired for rapidity. Sand was thrown over 
the breech actions both open and closed, and the rifle fired 
without cleaning. Cartridges so damaged as to ensure a 
serious escape of gas, such as would have blown open the 
Snider block every time, were fired. Then there was the 
test of long-continued firing, and the exposure test. This last 
was peculiarly severe, the arms being exposed unprotected for 
a week to the effects of weather, and water being poured over 
them to aggravate their sufferings. During the trials, the 
facility of manipulation, and general simplicity, and durability 
of the mechanisms were observed. It is not surprising that 
under tests such as these arm after arm broke down. What 
is more noticeable is, that there were some arms, the Henry 
and Martini breech actions among them, which passed through 
the whole of the tests, severe as they were. Of these two the 
Martini action acquitted itself the best, and was ultimately, 
after a close competition, preferred by the Committee to its 
formidable rival. A rate of fire of 20 rounds in 48 seconds 
has been obtained with it. Turning to the barrel, we find 
that the Henry defeated all the other barrels which 
entered against it, including the Westley-Richards, Whit- 
worth, Rigby, Lancaster, and the ‘5-in. bore, as well as 
the Service ‘577-in. bore. It was superior to these in 
accuracy at all the four ranges of 300, 500, 800, and 
1,000 yards, giving figures of ‘47ft., ‘90ft., 1°85ft., and 
2-59ft., at these distances respectively. In flatness of trajec- 
tory it was “ practically equal to any of the other rifles of 
‘45in. calibre,” and superior to the larger bores. With the 
Henry bullet and the beeswax wad the arm proved free 
from fouling in continued firing. Its penetrative power was 


remarkable: it pierced 14} half-inch elm plank, and iron 
plates up to -26lin. thickness; rope mantlets, gabions, and 
sap rollers were penetrated by it, and when tried against a 
dead horse the Henry bullet produced the most severe frac- 


tures. The initial velocity was 1,362ft. per second (that of the 
Service Snider is 1,252ft.); and the Henry bullet was much 
less sensible to the effects of wind than any other bullets 
| which were tried. As to durability, a Henry barrel fired over 
2,000 rounds without any injury or deterioration whatever, 
and evidence was received that as many as 30,000 rounds haye 
been fired without any indications of wear. What more need 
we add? Only this, that the new arm will cost in supply 
£2 18s. 9d. against £2 15s. 2d. for a new Snider-Enfield,—g 
difference of price which is wholly insignificant when measured 
beside the advantages which it promises to purchase. 

It is intended, before proceeding with the manufacture of 
the new arms on an extended scale, to issue a few hundreds to 
the troops for further trial, and report as to their general 
serviceability. What tests the troops will be able to apply 
more severe or searching than those which the arms have 
already satisfied, we know not; and yet the precaution of 
eliciting the opinion of the Army on the subject before finally 
adopting the arm is a commendable one. It is just possible, 
although scarcely probable, that some defects may thus be 
brought to light which the Committee have not been able to 
discover ; at any rate, some useful practical suggestions and 
minor modifications may result from this rougher trial, and 
we are happily not so desperately pressed as to be unable to 
afford the time which it will occupy. 

But if, as there is every reason to anticipate, the perform- 
ances of the arm in the hands of the troops shall confirm the 
opinion which its experimental performances appear to warrant, 
the country will possess an unequalled military breech-loader, 
and the Committee to whose intelligent and long-sustained 
labours its selection has been due, will merit an expression of 
warm commendation, which even at this stage it is scarcely 
premature to bestow. 
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CONFESSION AND PENITENCE. 

UPPOSE a crime,—like the Norwich murder, for example,— 
once committed and irreparable, is there any true moral 
foundation for the feeling which makes it a genuine relief to the 
conscience of the criminal to come forward and confess his guilt 
before society, and incur the social and legal penalties attaching 
to it? That a very strong impulse indeed is found in many 
minds, by no means of the highest and most scrupulous stamp, to 
disburden themselves of the secrecy of the guilt, quite apart from 
any reparation they may in this way be able to make to others, 
the history of criminal confessions seems to show. Sheward, the 
self-accused murderer of Norwich, if indeed he really committed 
the crime of which he has been convicted, is a very striking illustra- 
tion of this feeling. ‘The man had lived on for seventeen or eighteen 
years without any signs of remorse,—enough, at least, to lead to 
suspicion. There had been no one else suspected of the crime, to be 
cleared. No good could result to any human being, ~ except himself, 
—by the confession, and the good to himself was nothing in the 
world but a moral relief to his conscience ; he had a wife and children 
living who depended on him for support; every motive we can 
conceive of except the mere moral yearning to confess was in 
favour of letting the secret die with him, or, if his religious fears 
would not admit of that, of not confessing his guilt and ask- 
ing absolution till he saw death close at hand; the active moral 
hypocrisies necessary to conceal guilt while it is still fresh, and 
which might well render concealment loathsome to many 4a 
passionate murderer, must long ago have ceased to be necessary ; 
no new act of dissimulation could have been necessary for many 
years back; the man had never touched the money which was 
soon after his first wife’s disappearance left to her, and so had 
not to bear any of that physical oppression of ill-got gain 
which seems to haunt some natures more intolerably than any 
amount of guilt which is not pecuniarily profitable ; in a word, 
if the story be as Sheward at first told it and as the jury believe 
it to be, the sole motive moving him to confess was the inability to 
endure the secret knowledge that he was a murderer though no one 
suspected him, though he knew that to all his acquaintances and the 
world at large he seemed just like other men of his stamp and 
class; unless, perhaps, there was some very vulgar superstition 
that he should be purchasing immunity from heavier punishments 
in the next world merely by courting the legal punishments of 
this. Now, what would a perfectly enlightened conscience decide 
as to the moral validity of the former feeling? ‘This is, we think, 
quite a different question from the following,—whether it is a 
new addition of guilt to conceal one sin or crime by another of less 
magnitude; whether, for instance, Sheward, supposing the verdict 
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sister that he had done nothing with her sister, but that she had gone 
away and left him penniless. ‘That is, of course, adding guilt to 
guilt. But what we want to determine is rather this;—whether 
there is moral validity in the feeling which prompts men to confess 
a past crime, even though its concealment involves nothing more 
than mere silence, and does not demand any fresh hypocrisy or false- 
hood to support it. And if it is a true moral feeling, how far does 
it go? Would it be limited to confessing mere legal crime and 
bearing mere legal punishment? If there is any true moral 
authority in the feeling, would a man who had been guilty, not of 
a crime, but of a very mean and immoral action that was not 
criminal, but the general knowledge of which would rob him of the 
regard and respect of all for whom he most cared, be equally bound 
to declare himself what he was, and bear the disgust and con- 
demnation he would be sure to meet? In a word, if confession be 
in any degree an act of reparation in itself,—apart from any 
consequences which might ensue to others,—where does the moral 
obligation stop? Is a man to be conscious of nothing for which 
he hates himself, and which yet he would not willingly let others 
know? If that would bea morbid and exaggerated view, where 
are we to draw the line? At the time of his confession Sheward 
was certainly inflicting no fresh injury on any human being by 
his silence as to his crime, and was likely to hurt his family’s 
prospects by disclosing it. Where, then, should we find the precise 
stress of the moral obligation, if we admit it at all? Evidently 
the obligation we are discussing goes much farther than that which 
sacerdotal churches enforce as the condition of absolution, for 
that is a mere private confession, given under a seal so sacred 
that the priest is bound never to reveal it, and it is rendered 
obligatory apparently chiefly in order to give the priest full insight 
into the sinner’s mind, so as to enable him to probe the sincerity 
of its penitence. That public confession which subjects a man 
to the full penalty and disgrace which, but for this, he would have 
escaped, is a very different matter. The severest priest would 
hardly impose it as a penance on his penitent, even though 
the penitent himself suggested it, and expressed his desire to 
do that or anything else which would best avail to purify 
his soul. Unless, of course, confession were necessary to clear 
another, or—at least—were essential to complete restitution, no 
priest would, in all probability, counsel, much less impose it. 
Can we, then, assert that, supposing Sheward’s public confession 
to have been true, he was in any sense morally bound to make it, 
—that that was the highest course open to him if truly penitent ? 
that he could not have shown true penitence in any equally 
efficient way? Is it not conceivable that a better nature in the 
same position might have reasoned thus ?—‘ It is true my mind is 
laden with a burden of guilt which it might be some sort of 
physical relief to me to compel the violated laws of the country to 
deal with; I should find a certain weight of oppression lifted off 
me if everybody knew me for what I am; my mind would be 
more at ease ; I should feel no longer the sense of hypocrisy, of 
acting, which I cannot help feeling while I am compelled to think 
of myself so differently from what others think; but, in spite of 
all this, I have now taken new obligations on me, and this con- 
fession, if 1 make it, would be a blow to my wife and children 
such as they will scarcely ever get over; not only should I be 
unable to support them, but their name will be blighted by 
association with my guilt ; it would then be a life of truer peni- 
tence, if I were not to give myself this relief, but to bear about my 
dreadful secret to the grave, and in the mean time devote myself to 
any duties, however humiliating and painful, by which God may 
suggest to me to cleanse my soul from the stains it has incurred, 
and bring me back to comparative peace.’ That penitent criminals 
might feel this side of the case very strongly, few, we think, will 
doubt. But which of the two would really represent the truer 
and more penitent condition of mind in the criminal, the resolve 
to rid himself of the horrible secret and seem to others once more 
what he was,—or the resolve to bear it for the sake of others, and 
win forgiveness, if he could, by an inward change of life ? 

A modern author, in a tale of great power, Paul Ferroll, has 
put this moral problem with very great force, but has not offered 
any solution. Some of our readers may remember that Paul 
Ferroll has been deeply injured by the woman who becomes his 
‘wife, that she has cheated him in order to break off his engage- 
ment to the woman he really loved with all his heart, and to get 
him to marry her instead. The deception rankles in him. He 
makes up his mind to kill his wife, whom he hates, but to give 
himself up rather than Jet any one else suffer for the murder. He 
accomplishes his purpose with the greatest coolness and science. 





couraging anything like friendship from his county neighbours, 
and living wholly for his wife, and afterwards his daughter. He tries 
to expiate his deed by the most benevolent activity during a fearful 
outbreak of cholera, exposing his life in a hundred ways in order to 
save the poor and alleviate the sufferings of the victims. But he does 
not take the infection, and the one terrible suffering of his life is 
delineated as being, not remorse, but the terrible feeling that his 
wife, and in a less degree his daughter, who idolize him, are loving, 
not himself, but an imaginary husband and father, and that they 
would shrink from the real husband and father if they once knew 
what was in his soul. When, at last, a servant who had robbed 
his first wife of some trifling trinkets is accused of the murder and 
convicted, Paul Ferroll gives himself in charge for the crime, and 
appeals to evidence deposited by him in the coflin just before it 
was closed. ‘The shock kills his wife; he escapes from jail, and 
with his daughter flies to America, where he is devotedly tended 
by her, and he is supposed to die penitent. But the author con- 
tributes nothing to the decision whether or not Paul Ferroll’s 
secrecy involved an increased and prolonged guilt, before it en- 
dangered any other person, except only the delineation of 
the constant and terrible sense of falsehood which beset 
him in his relations with his wife, and the sort of reaction 
which made him strive to throw himself passionately into 
momentary enjoyments of the beauty and fragrance of life, as it 
passed, without listening to the inner doubts of his heart. Per- 
haps the true decision as to such a case as this imaginary one 
might be that he should have confided the truth to his wife and 
daughter, even at the certain cost of their peace of mind if not of 
their health and life, rather than live with them the false life he did, 
while all their relations were grounded on the assumption of real, 
deep, inward knowledge of each other. Paul Ferroll might, no doubt, 
have argued that these delicate women would have attached a per- 
fectly superstitious value to this one bloody act of an otherwise 
stainless life, and that they would have known him less truly had he 
confessed, than they did while he concealed it. But that, of course, 
would have been pure sophistry. That a man who could puta 
faulty, or, if you please, guilty wife out of the way in this off- 
hand manner, was profoundly different from what his worshipping 
wife and daughter had conceived him, there was, we suppose, 
little doubt. He might have left to them to find out that such a 
deed was not inconsistent with all the tenderer nature they had 
given him credit for; and beneath whatever weight of suffering, they 
would have found it out. We feel sure that no man has a right to live 
in these innermost relations with any one, under a conscious disguise 
which he knows to be vital, and will not remove. But we do not 
feel clear that Paul Ferroll owed confession to any one outside that 
inmost circle, —though he wasclearly bound to discourage, as he did, 
all those relations of intimacy which, if once they had grown up, 
would have put him in a false inward relation with others also. 
Living the life of isolation he did, we can only feel clear that the 
disguise from his wife and daughter must have been, if the story 
were true, a fresh daily addition of guilt to the old burden of 
guilt. In proportion as the relation of one person to another 
becomes truly intimate, approaches one of soul to soul, the guilt 
of suppressing a whole world of unacknowledged hidden life of the 
most material kind seems to us to become more and more clear. 
How far considerations of this kind could apply to a case like 
Sheward’s it is by no means easy to say. ‘There are too many 
marriages which never involve any sort of intimate relation at 
all between husband and wife, plenty of families in which the re- 
lation of father to child is the most external and vulgar in the 
world. Nothing that has come out about Sheward, except 
his confession, would seem to give any indication of a vivid 
inward life at all. At the same time, it may be said that 
a commoner and less sensitive type of mind might attach as much 
importance to the falsehood of a mere external reputation as more 
sensitive minds would to the falsehood of an inward relation. 
To some extent it is true that those who realize fully how very 
little the ordinary world knows of any one, are less conscious of 
owing anything to the ordinary world than those who have never 
realized this adequately. A Paul Ferroll might feel quite easy as to 
having a false reputation with the common world, knowing clearly, 
as he would, how very ignorant it is of the heart of any man, 
where a Sheward might feel guilty of real treachery in the 
matter. All that it is easy to decide is this,—that wherever the 
sense of continuous treachery is added to the guilt of a secret 
crime, that guilt is clearly and greatly increased. If that sense 
does not make itself felt, as it hardly would in such a man as 
Paul Ferroll, except in the most intimate relations, then it is only 
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is any danger of another's suffering for his guilt,—in which case | however, did not finally settle the question, and our own Church 
the right course is clear beyond discussion. If, on the contrary, the | is connected with its revival in a peculiarly unhappy form 


sense of continuous treachery does oppress a man in his ordinary 
relations in respect to any concealment,—whether of guilt or crime, 
—we do not think it possible for such a man to begin to live a 
higher life till he has cast that additional burden off his conscience 
and declared himself for what he is. 





A MOVABLE HOLIDAY. 
HE variation of Easter is one among many things which 
illustrate the tenacious hold which Hebrew ideas, and even 
customs no longer representing ideas, retain upon modern life. 
The Jewish year, reckoned as it was by lunations, began, to speak 
roughly, with the new moon which was nearest to the spring 
equinox, a month being intercalated when it was necessary tc 
bring this division of time into accord with natural phenomena, 
specially with the ripening of the barley harvest. ‘Though, in 
common with other civilized nations, we have discarded the use of 
lunar time, we still retain this practice in a modified shape. A 
great number not only of ecclesiastical but of civil arrangements, 
are made to depend upon the rule which, according to the Prayer- 
Book, directs that ‘* Easter Day should be always the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens upon or next after the twenty- 
first day of March.” The range of variation, indeed, is much 
greater than that which prevailed in the Jewish calendar, for Easter 
may occur on any one of the twenty-five days between March 22 
and April 25; whereas, the Jewish first month or Nisan was made, 
by the correction specified above, to correspond roughly with the 
last few days of March and the greater part of April. It is not 
easy to allege a satisfactory reason for our practice. Such a reason 
is certainly not to be found in the fact that what we regard as the 
most solemn event in the history of the world took place near the 
time (for the precise day is a matter of dispute) of the full moon 
of the month Nisan. That month, it is obvious, could not have 
included some of the days on which Good Friday and Easter may 
fall, and our method therefore has the disadvantage of sometimes 
fixing for the commemoration of the event a time at which it 
could not possibly have happened. On the other hand, if an approxi- 
mation to the exact time be considered desirable, there isa way by 
which a strong probability, if not a certainty, can be attained. 
Both Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian declare that our Lord 
was crucified in the sixteenth year of Tiberius. If this statement 
is correct—and, without laying too much stress on patristic 
authority, it must be allowed to have considerable weight—the 
date may be fixed with something like certainty. The sixteenth 
year of Tiberius began August 29th, A.D. 27, and it only remains 
to ascertain what was the time of the Paschal full moon in the 
following year. This we believe, speaking without book, to have 
been a little after the middle of April. If for ecclesiastical reasons 
it should be deemed necessary that Easter should always be com- 
memorated on the first day of the week, the Sunday that came 
nearest, either before or after, to the fixed date would answer the 
purpose. 

It is something, a proof of a tolerance the real growth of which 
we do not perhaps properly estimate, that we can discuss the 
question without injuring whatever reputation for faith we 
may possess. Such immunity would not always have been the 
rule. Few things, excepting only the great doctrines of the faith, 
have been the subject of fiercer and more enduring debate than 
the due time of observing Easter. In fact, it may be said that 
the very first controversy with the conditions of which we are 
thoroughly acquainted turned upon this point, though it is true 
that the more essential difference between Judaic and anti-Judaic 
Christianity was involved. It seems that the Charches of Asia 
Minor, probably following the example of their founder, St. John, 
commemorated the crucifixion on a day which accorded with the 
Jewish passover. The Churches of the West, on the other hand, 
followed a rule which provided, by some such method as ours, that 
the Passion should always be commemorated on the sixth, the 
Resurrection on the first day of the week. The debate waxed hot, 
and already in the second century East and West were threatened 
with the schism which finally divided them in the ninth 
lrenzeus, trained amidst the ecclesiastical traditions of the East, 
but brought by circumstances to preside over a Western com- 
munity, has the appropriate merit of having brought about a 
reconciliation. The Quartodecimani, however, as they were 
called, from keeping the day of the Passion on the fourteenth of 
the month Nisan, remained a distinct sect until or even after the 
Council of Nicea had settled the Paschal canons by which 
Christendom still regulates its ecclesiastical year. Even these, 


| Augustine of Canterbury found that the Easter of the ancient 


British Church did not coincide with his own. It followed 
it would seem, the Nicene canons, but had not accepted, very 
possibly had not heard of, a Roman improvement of the calendar. 
Again, a more essential question, nothing less than Roman supre- 
macy, was involved; but the difference about Easter afforded a 
ready and intelligible subject of controversy, and must be thought 
to have contributed to bring forth Augustine’s ill-omened threat 
and its sinister fulfilment in the massacre of the monks of Bangor. 

In a matter so beset with difficulty it is absurd even to suggest 
a change, but it is at least a satisfaction to grumble at the many 
inconveniences which the variation of Easter entails upon us, 
Take the matter in the aspect under which it presents itself to 
four persons out of five, that of a great national holiday. We 
have but two in the year, and each has its peculiar character 
Christmas being appropriate to indoor and Easter to outdoor 
enjoyment. This character, it is obvious, makes the movability 
of the latter peculiarly objectionable. A prudent man, when he 
has but a very limited time at his disposal, will generally devote 
himself to one kind of recreation, and this is difficult to accom- 
plish when he has to consider a possible variation of five weeks in 
time with its corresponding differences of length of day and tem- 
perature. It may be argued, indeed, with some plausibility, that 
our fickle climate, with its premature summers and lagging 
winters, nullifies all such calculations; but this must not go for 
more than it is worth. Three weeks after the equinox, if that be 
taken as the average difference between an early and a late Easter, 
do make, on the whole, a sensible difference in our climate, and 
such a snowstorm as that which greeted the Volunteers on 
Monday, though by no means impossible, would certainly be less 
probable in the middle of April than in the end of March. The 
school year, again, in which most families feel a practical interest, 
would be most conveniently divided by a break occurring at a 
fixed time in the middle or latter end of April, leaving the remain- 
ing portion of the year to be as nearly as possible bisected by the 
principal holiday in August and September; or the considera- 
tion which it may not be thought worth while to give to the interests 
of schoolboys may well be accorded to the important profession 
of the law. At present there is manifest inconvenience arising 
from the fact that the Ecclesiastical Easter is movable, while the 
legal Easter is fixed. ‘The interests of all persons connected with 
the law do not, indeed, coincide in this respect. When Easter 
does not happen to fall within the Easter vacation, those who hold 
official positions gain the advantage of a few additional holidays ; 
but we believe that to the profession generally, and presumably to 
the public which employs it, the coincidence of the two seasons, 
the certain period of cessation which it secures, and the in- 
convenient interruption to renewed business which it avoids, is 
always welcome. ‘lhe same remark applies with more or less force 
to affairs in general, both public and private, whether as connected 
with the law or otherwise. Parliamentary business, for instance, 
is hindered by the interruption of an early holiday. Among other 
inconveniences, it postpones the Budget in a way that must 
seriously interfere with a variety of interests. There is another 
grievance which we need not apologize for mentioning. No philo- 
sopher will think it wise to neglect the wrongs of the greater half 
of mankind. It is something very like a religious duty with 
women to wear new clothes at Easter. To expose their finery to 
the fury of March. or to continue the sombre dress of winter 
through almost the whole length of a genial April are alternatives 
equally unpleasant. Nor, indeed, in this climate will any arrange- 
ment enable them to avoid the difficulty altogether. But all the 
relief that is possible would be afforded by a compromise which 
would fix the time about the middle of April. 

That we may not seem wholly unpractical, we will conclude 
with the suggestion that the population of the South should follow 
the wise example which their Northern brethren, forced doubtless 
by a still more inclement climate, have set, and make Whitsuntide, 
rather than Easter, the great holiday of the year. We have, it is 
true, but two or three months safe from frost, and none safe from 
deluges of rain; but it is, on the whole, no inconsiderable 
advantage to be seven weeks nearer to the summer solstice. 





THE CITY OF THE SIMPLE. 
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vivid account of the place, just published by the Author of Flemish 
Jnteriors,* and will, we believe, be that of every one who thinks 
for half an hour over that remarkable little narrative. It is 
strange to enter Pompeii, and see the life of two thousand years 
ago still petrified around you ; and it must be still more strange 
to observe the Cambodian ruins, to study those endless flying 
arches which no man in Asia could reproduce, and which were 
piled in almost wanton profusion by a race whose very name has 
been obliterated by some unknown calamity ; but a visit to Gheel, 
a place where all are free and half are mad,—where the sane 
and the insane are indistinguishable,—where the children are 
bred up at the knees of madmen, and old people do uot fear 
monomaniacs,—where the strongest tradition is the lore of mental 
medicine, and the liveliest commerce the lodging of the insane,— 
where a mother has been known to place her child in the arms of 
a furious maniac because her duty was to pacify him,—where the 
inns are hospitals, the farmhouses cells, the tradesmen warders, 
the workwomen nurses, the government a mad doctor, the 
passers-by patients, the history for twelve hundred years 
a vast register of mania,— visit to such a place must 
be the strangest of all. Yet such a place exists, and 
has existed from the days of Charlemagne, in one of the best known 
countries in the world; and yet unique as it is, both in history 
and in circumstances, it has almost escaped European, and more 
especially British, attention. For more than twelve hundred 
years, it is believed, has the little town of Gheel, twenty-six 
miles south-east of Antwerp, with the villages about it, been a 
great asylum for lunatics, and its people for forty generations a 
population of warders, till they have grown to understand mental 
disease as it were by instinct, and their relation to men so afflicted 
appears radically to differ from that of the rest of mankind. ‘That 
fear of lunacy which must be instinctive with some races, or 
lunatics could never have been so cruelly treated in the West, 
while almost reverenced in the East, has been by long and 
traditional habit totally eradicated, and with it has departed all 
disposition to oppression, and every vestige of the desire to mock. 
Lunatics are to the Gheelois simply afflicted persons, whom it is 
their traditional business to protect and if possible to cure, but 
who are welcome to the town as tourists to Florence or Lucerne, 
and excite an interest almost of the same kind, though gentler and 
nobler in its manifestations. ‘There, and there alone in the world, 
they are made part of the population. There, ‘‘ where they come 
and go as they please, they feel themselves as much at liberty 
as the other inhabitants of the place, and recognize no inequality 
in their condition, and there we find they act as they see others 
act, and it never occurs to them to complain of their position. 
What should they seek to escape from? the whole place is theirs ; 
if they leave the house, no one asks them whither they are going, 
or how long they will be absent; and if, through inadvertence, 
they wander along the road which takes them out of the village, 
it is never with a view to withdraw themselves, and they are only 
too thankful to be brought back.” If they are actively dangerous 
they are placed in the farm-houses scattered over the vast heath 
or ‘*Campine” (campagna) which surrounds Gheel, or, if a little 
less dangerous, in an intermediate circle ; but the great majority, 
including men whom we should deem dangerous monomaniacs, 
are billeted in Gheel itself ; every inhabitant of the 600 house- 
holders, though he pursues some ordinary trade or handicraft, 
being also a professional “ nourricier.” Once received,—and he 
is always welcomed to his home by a little family festival,—the 
patient is left to himself, not watched, not restrained, unless his fits 
render a padded ankle-chain a necessity ; not forced or even re- 
quested to work, but allowed to join in it or in household occupa- 
tions if he will,—left, in fact, as free as he would be in any 
city in which his passport must be viséd before leaving. ‘The 
lunatics assemble even in the inn at will, and our traveller, as he 
arrived, was informed that of the group of twelve seated in the 
inn parlour chatting, laughing, smoking, and drinking beer, one- 
half were lunatics, and in a few moments obtained full confirm- 
ation of the statement. The worthy Gheelois do not mind, have 
no more feeling about the presence of such patients than English- 
men would have about the presence of a few guests with gout, and 
treat their strauge fellow-townsmen as skilfully as if they were all 
mad doctors. ‘This is the more remarkable, because no trace of 
special capacity or feeling is to be found in the surrounding pro- 
vince or the neighbouring towns, where, on the contrary, the 
dread and dislike of lunacy are manifested with unusual strength. 
The quality, fostered of late, no doubt, by self-interest, has been 
a specialty of the Gheelois for centuries, and is due, like the 
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success of beast-tamers, in the first place, to a total 
absence of fear. ‘There is more in it, however, than this, 
asort of intuitive shrewdness as to the most complicated 
of all the phenomena of madness, namely, the permanent 
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;motives of the mad, and as to the means of suspending a 


fit by turning the mind from its contemplation 
We quote from a mass of similar 
One of 


dangerous 
of the then dominant idea. 
instances a story in illustration of each of these points. 
the patients was incessantly threatening suicide, till his ‘“ nour- 
ricier,” a cobbler, who had been attentively studying his boarder, 
at last remarked to him :— 

“*T'll tell you what it is, Yvon, you've talked of this so often that I 

am quite tired of the subject, and I am persuaded you are right, and 
that the bost thing you can do is to try the window, since you are not 
satisfied with going out at the door.’—* But I shall be killed!’ replied 
the lunatic, completely taken aback by the coolness of his host.—‘ Oh, 
that is your look-out; see here, Pl help you as far as opening the win- 
dow goes, but the rest you must do for yourself.’ And he rose and deliber- 
ately opened the lattice, which was only one story from the ground, and 
below it was a dungheap, reaching fully half the distance. ‘ Now,’ he 
continued, ‘Iam going down to dinner, so I'll say ‘good-bye,’ for I 
suppose you don’t want me.’—If the cobbler felt any alarm for the result 
of his experiment, he was soon reassured, for the lunatic, looking 
steadily at him to see if he could possibly be in earnest, walked to the 
casement and closed it, observing,*To dinner, you said? Well, I 
don't mind if I dine too; I can do this afterwards.’ ” 
Another patient, who was considered doubtful, furious at the 
incessant though guarded watch kept over him, seized a huge 
pair of tailor’s shears, and declared that he would murder his 
‘“ nourriciére :”— 

“The woman, who, doubtless from her long familiarity with the 

various forms of this frightful malady, had preserved all her presence 
of mind, rose from her seat, and holding hor child between herself and 
the weapon, placed herself in front of him, gradually making him back 
till he reached a low chair at the farther end of the room, into which he 
dropped. No sooner was he seated than she threw the child into his 
lap, and taking advantage of the state of surprise into which he was 
struck, she nimbly gained the door, rushed from the room, and turned 
the key upon this singular group. Tho babe, naturally alarmed at the 
suddenness of the transaction, began to scream violently, to the great 
consternation of the maniac, whose thoughts were thus drawn from him- 
self; and, strange as it may seem, the voico of the lunatic was heard 
through the door soothing and pacifying the child.” 
The mother fainted outside, but the child was unharmed, and 
when the door was opened the attack had entirely passed away. 
Such scenes are, however, rare, for the patients, unharassed 
by confinement, never contradicted, never compelled to compulsory 
idleness, learn to control themselves, go out into the fields when 
afflicted with the desire to rave, tear up worthless articles when 
the destructive fit is on them, and acquire the most touching 
attachment for those with whom they reside, an attachment con- 
stantly reciprocated, and extending even to the children, who, 
‘reared from their earliest years with, and often by, these 
unhappy creatures, acquire a tender veneration for their infirmity, 
and the affectionate sympathy reciprocally entertained between 
them and the children is almost incredible to a stranger.” A child 
is as safe with them as if they were sane, though, as we have said, 
the lunatics move about at will, pursue all trades, wander on all 
roads, and even frequent the inn—where, however, excess 
in drinking is prohibited by heavy penalties on the Jand- 
lord,—only sixty-eight out of some eight hundred being under 
the smallest physical restraint. ‘The cures under this treat- 
ment are numerous, though the statistics are not given, but the 
main result is the comparative happiness experienced by human 
beings who must otherwise be wretched. 

To us the most curious fact in all this strange history is not the 
conduct of the lunatics, who, though free, are really under the most 
steadfast of all supervisions, that of an entire population, but that 
of the Gheelois townsmen. In themselves they are rough peasants 
or workmen very like ordinary Flemings, with no special education 
or peculiarities, yet it is certain that they have acquired a 
special temper of mind towards the insane, a fearlessness, a 
gentleness, and, as it were, a reverence which are exhibited by all 
classes alike, by women as well as men, which extend even to the 
children, and are deemed by great physicians absolutely peculiar 
to themselves. Much, no doubt, is due to the life-long character 
of their occupation, much to the skilful training of a succession 
of superintendents, invested apparently with considerable legal 
powers, and much to the relation between their pursuit and 
their incomes; but after all these allowances, something still 
remains not easily to be accounted for,—an intuitive relation, 
so to speak, between themselves and the insane which can 
only be traced to the effect of a habitude continued during 
centuries, an explanation which suggests problems almost stranger 





than the one it solves. Clearly, such an occupation is in this one 
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department equivalent to cultivation, but then does hereditary 
cultivation increase the inborn faculty for receiving culture? If 
it does, the human race has a future to which its past is nothing ; 
but if it does, why do hereditary priesthoods always tend to 
intellectual stereotype ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—_—+>- 
FURTHER NOTES ON PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S 
‘PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.” 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The interest aroused by this remarkable paper will be, I 
trust, sufficient justification for recurring to it even at the interval 
of some weeks from its first publication. Since then the Fortnightly 
Review has reached its sixth edition, and this extraordinarily rapid 
sale is generally attributed to the fact that it contains our great 
physiologist’s latest and boldest utterance in answer to the question, 
“‘ What is life ?” 

Yet surely, however important simply as a declaration of 
opinion, it is scarcely up to Mr. Huxley’s usual level in point of 
intellectual power. Having had the pleasure this winter of hearing 
some of his lectures on extinct organic remains, and having 
especially enjoyed the well-ordered arrangement of those lectures, 
their lucid style, and the manner in which, without showing any 
painful effort to talk down to the level of his hearers, he neverthe- 
less rendered himself apprehensible by all, I confess that I look 
regretfully, but in vain, for similar excellencies in this discourse. 

The first ten pages of the lecture are devoted to the ‘ demon- 
stration” of the proposition ‘‘that a threefold unity, a unity of 
power or faculty, a unity of form, and a unity of substantial com- 
position, does pervade the whole living world.” ‘There is nothing 
in this proposition that I find particularly difficult of acceptance 
by my own mind, and as a statement of physical fact, coming from 
the mouth of one of our greatest physical inquirers, and an 
earnest seeker after truth, it naturally would receive our adhesion 
simply on the authority of the utterer. But as for demonstration, 
is that loose fasciculus of facts about the animal and vegetable 
world, as observed through the microscope enough to demon- 
strate so wide and far-reaching a proposition? ‘To me,—confes- 
sedly no naturalist, but a lover of clear and close argument,—these 
pages sound more like some Sophist’s or Schoolman’s talk about 
truths still out of reach of his intellectual apparatus, than like 
the solid steady march of the legions of the experimental philo- 
sophy making fortress after fortress of physical science their own. 

I pass on through those pages on which you have already 
commented, and in which the Professor refuses to admit the word 
‘+ vitality ” into his scientific vocabulary, admitting, nevertheless, 
that his carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, will never show forth 
by themselves the phenomena of life till some previously existing 
life has been immersed into them. Hence he arrives at his next 
great proposition, ‘‘ The properties of protoplasm result from the 
nature and disposition of its molecules.” ‘Then, after a mock- 
solemn warning that in accepting this conclusion we are putting 
our feet on the first rung of a ladder the reverse of Jacob's, and 
which in most people’s estimation leads to the antipodes of 
heaven, we come, first, to an expanded statement of the former 
proposition, namely, ‘ All vital action may be said to be the result 
of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which displays it ;” and 
then, without any further “‘rungs” or any pretence of further 
demonstration, we come, or I should rather say we fall, headlong 
down to this sentence :—* And if so, it must be true in the same 
sense and to the same extent that the thoughts to which I am 
now giving utterance and your thoughts concerning them are the 
expression of molecular changes in that matter of life which is the 
source of our other vital phenomena.” 

Now, this short sentence is, I think, one of the most astounding 
instances of petitio principii that I ever met with. The whole 








question at issue between materialism and spiritualism is here 
taken for granted; the mystery which has perplexed the miads | 
and baffled the inquiries of men for at least 3,000 years is, without | 
a shadow of argument, ignored, evaded, treated as if it were not. | 
I know that this is done inadvertently, but while entirely believing | 
the truthfulness of the writer, we may and must declare that he 
has in this one sentence performed a trick of legerdemain (on his 
own mind as well as on those of his readers), and that all that is 
most spicy and paradoxical, and, therefore, most attractive to the 


many, in his discourse is due to this one little sentence of unstated | 
postulate :—** Our thoughts are merely ‘ vital phenomena,’ the sole 
and unaided product of the tissues of the body.” 

That is the unstated postulate, that is what we caunot prove | 





and what observation of our own mental phenomena will not allow 
us ever to grant. What are the old and ever unchanged facts 
concerning humanity which puzzled the brains of Hindoos and 
Pythagoreans centuries before the birth of Socrates, and which 
the best philosophies of modern times have been satisfied to restate 
and illustrate without attempting to explain ? 

Man has undoubtedly a physical life, which he shares with the 
lower animals. He is born, he feeds, he sleeps, he dies, he 
decays like them. By feeding ou them, he converts their flesh 
into his own; by feeding on him, they can convert his flesh into 
theirs. ‘Thus he leads, in part, a life of animal instinct; his 
passions are to a certain extent the same as theirs; his lusts and 
his hatreds, his care for his offspring, and his love of life, “ all 
find their ruder resemblances below.” 

But in some mysterious union with this animal frame, this mere 
physical life, there exists something, as the vast majority of man- 
kind have always irresistibly believed Something //se,—but we will 
not now squabble about its name,—which seeks after and appre- 
hends Truth, which enjoys and seeks to imitate the Beautiful, 
which distinguishes between the Good and the Bad. I do not 
say anything here as to its belief in one supremely good, or its 
longing to share His nature, because this fact is not admitted by 
all ; the others are uncontested. 

It has also been admitted from the beginning that the connec- 
tion between the two (if they are two) is so close and so intimate 
that they cannot work without one another's assistance. A physi- 
cally worn and jaded body will not asa rule allow of the production 
of fresh and healthy thoughts, and the idiot in whom the ** Some- 
thing Else” exists to a less degree than in the generality of 
mankind, frequently owns a feeble and ill-made body also. 

All this we have known from of old. Is there anything in 
Professor Huxley’s researches and ‘ demonstrations” to make the 
mystery of this union in any degree less ? Perhaps his assimilation 
of man’s animal structure to that of vegetable might to some 
minds make the mystery even greater, just as it would seem to us 
one degree more difficult to imagine a cauliflower than an 
elephant engaged in profound meditation over the 47th Proposi- 
tion of the 1st Book of Euclid. And yet, after all, there are no 
degrees in the incomprehensible, no more nor less in such an 
enigma as this. Professor Huxley may in this paper have done 
something towards explaining the nature of our animal life; its 
union with our intellectual and spiritual life remains a mystery 
neither lightened nor increased by his speculations. 

Notwithstanding this sentence, however, he assures us that he 
is no materialist (and I heartily believe him) ; and then he points 
out (to some understandings, I suppose, but not to mine) how this 
is possible to him after making the tremendous leap which is 
measured by the sentence in question. But, as he now says (with 
a thought, perhaps, of Virgil guiding Dante upwards towards the 
light), ‘1 purposed to lead you through the territory of vital 
phenomena to the materialistic slough in which you find your- 
selves now plunged, and then to point out to you the sole path by 
which, in my judgment, extrication is possible.” But the rest of 
the paper is in truth an argument not against materialism, but 
against necessitarianism. He says in effect, ‘I know that many 
of you are frightened of materialism lest you, should see your own 
free-will charmed away from you and find the bonds of hard 
necessity woven around you by the inexorable ‘laws of matter.” 
But come with me to the grave of David Hume and I will allay 
your fears. ‘There is no Necessity anywhere; there is not even, 
except as a figure of speech, such a thing as law; we see one 
phenomenon following another, but have no right to link them 
together as cause and effect, or to say that every effect must have 
a cause. Fact I know, and law I know; but what is this 
Necessity, save an empty shadow of my own mind's throwing ?” 

1 have no intention hers to enter into any argument as to the 
law of causation, though, for my own part, I’ would here rather 
be guided by Emmanuel Kant than by David Hume. But the 
point which I observe throughout this passage is, that Professor 
Huxley is arguing only against the doctrine of Necessity, and not 
saying a word which can really rescue us from ‘‘the Materialistic 
slough” in which he thinks he has all but plunged us. 

But surely the doctrine of Materialism and that of Necessity, 
though they may often be held by the same persons, are essentially 
and utterly different. A man may have the firmest possible faith 
in spiritual existences, and yet may have persuaded himself that 
his own spirit is so bound down and conditioned by others, 
especially by the Supreme Spirit, that he has in reality no free- 
will, but is subject to ‘‘an iron necessity.” On the other hand, if 
it be possible for a man to believe that he has nothing but a 
purely animal existence, it is equally possible for him to attribute 
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to himeelf that power of free action which he observes in the 
lowest animals that are capable of locomotion, and which has 
been long ago illustratel by the story of the ass between two 
bundles of hay. 

I venture, therefore, to think that the whole of Professor 
Huxley's argument on the Jaw of causation is beside the mark, and 
if I must honestly describe the essay as a whole, I should say that 
in the first part of it h 
question,” and in the second, he raises us out of it by the lever of 





«a double middle term.” 

To many it will seem presumptuous thus to question the dicta of 
one of our greatest scientific thinkers. 1 venture to think that 
the presumption is rather on their part in delivering opinions 
oracularly, and as men having authority on subjects the pheno- 
mena pertaining to which are common to all mankind, and into 
which their life-work is not calculated to give them any especiul 
insight. On any question of geology or physiology we are pre- 
pared to accept Professor Huxley's opinion with unguestiouing 
submission, for we know that it will represent about the best brain- 
work in England in relation to that department, and that it will 
be honestly stated. 

But on a question relating to spiritual fact, I, for my part, 
would take the opinion of almost any child between five and ten 
years old, of any true poet or artist, of any one among the thou- 
sand working-men at Edinburgh who heard that lecture, and who 
had wrestled strongly with pain, or poverty, or sin, even more 
readily than the opinion of the Professor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
[To THE EpITor OF THE “SPsecTATOR.”] 

Sm,—In a recent number of the Spectator you considered the 
evil effects of such a test as Sir Roundell Palmer proposes to 
substitute for our present tests on the teachers in our Universities. 
Your correspondent, “ II. P.,” complains that you have not 
dwelt on its probable advantages to the taught. I hope I shall 
not hinder the completion of your article which he asks for, if I 
make a few remarks specially on that subject. 

I will speak first of the direct theological teaching. In our 
Universities there are Divinity Professors whose minds are pene- 
trated with reverence for the Scriptures, who unite with that 
reverence the most accurate scholarship and the greatest industry. 
No tests which exist now, none which may be imposed on them 
hereafter, can, I believe, in the slightest degree increase their 
reverence or diminish the sense of their obligation to the God of 
Truth to use every faculty which He has given them for the pur- 
pose of entering into the meaning of the Scriptures. But I am 
convinced also that the tests which exist now weaken very greatly 
the confidence of the students in the fidelity of their teaching, 
thoroughly earnest and sincere as I hold it to be. I believe Sir 
R. Palmer's test being a new one, and bearing directly upon 
the Scriptures, would enfeeble the influence of these exegetical 
Professors still more. ‘* You hold a brief for the Bible,” “* You 
dare not look the controversies of the day in the face;” ‘ You 
are bound to furnish us with answers before we have fairly 
heard the questions,”—these sayings are rife enough among young 
men ; they are increased by every sign of timidity in Churchmen 
and statesmen ; they are working mightily in the direction which 
‘* H. P.” considers so dangerous. 

Look, again, at the Professors of History and Philology. Many 
of them feel that the Bible, honestly studied, is the greatest 
help to the understanding of all the thought and movements of 
the world in different periods. They might impart that feeling 
to their class. But ‘it is their business to speak as they speak.” 
“They must not do anything else.” What power that impres- 
sion takes from them! What power it gives to any who do not 
share their convictions, who either honestly say or clearly indicate 
that they do not! The first may by private intercourse overcome 
the prejudice that their language is merely professional ; young 
men of thougltful and courageous minds start with a prejudice in 
favour of the latter. 

With the teachers of physical science the case will be far 
stronger. ‘* Who doubts that that fellow would have a fling at 
the Scriptures, if he was not tongue-tied?” ‘lhe man of whom 
that is said may not feel the least inclination to have this fling. 
The Scriptures may be the consolation of his private hours. He 
may not be the least troubled by his inability, supposing he is 
conscious of inability, to reconcile them with what he knows or 
believes about the external Cosmos. but he suffers morally from 
that reputation ; his pupils suffer far more ; there is sown in their 
minds a far deeper dislike to the Scriptures as the enemics of 
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| scientific truth, than they would have acquired by listening to the 





most outspoken utterances of Huxley or Tyndale. 
That remark suggests the last case to which I will refer, that 


‘of the possible invaders of the Academic sanctity, supposing Sir 


J. Colerilge’s Bill is passed in its original form. ‘ H. P.” 
imagines Renan to appear in Oxford and to deliver lectures there, 


| not on Oriental literature, but expressly, if 1 understand him, on 
e plunges us into a slough by “ begging the the life of Jesus. 
}oecurred wor, I might look at it with some alarm. 


Well, I do not deny that if such a phenomenon 
I do not know 
what Renan’s attractions as a lecturer are, but if there are the 
same learning, the same romance, the same graces in his orations 
as in his books, I should think he might exercise rather more influ- 
ence in Oxford by his speech than he does exercise there by his 
writings. I think that he and Strauss have an immense advantage 
over those who write and argue against them in England, because 
it is supposed, by young men especially, that the latter are retained 
for the defence, that the former are honest men, who could say 
‘more, much more, than they unfold,” if we were not all pledged 
not to hear them fairly. Whereas, if those who believe in their 
inmost hearts that Jesus is the Son of God could speak out that 
conviction, not as advocates pleading a cause, but as human beings 
addressing human beings, ‘ Uf. P.’s” son might be as safely 
trusted as his father to hear Renan’s reasons for preferring a sen- 
timental Galilean cheat to Him who, we suppose, has revealed the 
true Giod to mankind. 

You will perceive that I, as much as Sir Roundell Palmer, 
recognize theology not only as a study, but as the characteristical 
study of our Universities. I once thought that subscription to 
theological Articles was a check on the anarchy which threatens 
all studies in this day by determining what is the centre of them. 
Like the admirable lawyer and statesman to whom I have referred, 
I have been compelled by the experience of the last forty years to 
abandon that notion. but I still cling, perhaps even more tena- 
ciously than he does, to the principle from which it was, wrongly, I 
think, deduced. There is just the difference between Sir Roundell 
Palmer's view of the case and mine which might be expected from 
our different professions. He holds that the University should 
protect theology. I hold that theology may be the protector of 
the University from the tyranny of public opinion, from the fever 
of competition, from the cowardice which evades a fact, distorts 
evidence, or misrepresents an opponent. ‘The acknowledgment 
of a living and true God, a Searcher of Hearts, if inwardly 
cherished, has, it seems to me, that power: I know not where else 
itis to be sought. I do not mean for a moment that I would 
disturb the effort of the London University, or any of its 
dependent colleges, to dispense with theology. I should be very 
sorry if the experiment were not fairly worked out. I anticipate 
the highest advantages from it to divine as well as human studies. 
But Oxford and Cambridge have confessedly a theological basis ; 
I am most anxious that they should feel how firm a basis it is, how 
little it needs the wood, hay, and stubble of formal declarations to 
make it more firm. 

There is nothing in the College history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to justify the Positivist notion that theology has less power 
in learned bodies than in other days, ‘There have been no influences 
in Cambridge and Oxford to be compared with those which were 
exerted by Simeon and by Newman. But each of these teachers 
derived a great portion of his power from the conviction in the 
minds of their juniors that he was not repeating a lesson which 
he had learnt from others, but one that he had realized for him- 
| Self. That power will always compel recognition, even if it is 
| accompanied, as in one of these cases, with little that is strictly 
| intellectual. Because I believe that Sir Roundell Palmer's new 

test would check the full and free manifestation of this power in 
| the teacher, the apprehension of it in the taught, I desire earnestly, 
| for the sake of both, but of the latter most, that no such test 
may be imposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 





An EnGuisn CLERGYMAN. 


* CHURCH COMPREHENSION.” 
(To THE EpviTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—The short critical notice with which you have favoured my 
| Letter contains several queries, betraying, I think, in some of the 
| instances, a little misapprehension of the sense I intended to convey. 
I venture, therefore, to ask you to allow me very briefly to answer 
| some of the questions of your reviewer. 

[I propose, as you notice, to take for the basis of the recon. 
structed Church the simple acceptance of Holy Scripture as con- 
taining the rule of Christian faith and practice, and, along with 


that, to allow freedom of interpretation and of speech, believing 
‘ 
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that thus alone can we pay due homage to the ‘Truth, and due 
honour to the Scripture itself. You ask, would I allow “ freedom 
of criticism too? May a man reject half the Canon as spurious ? 
or may he, with Mr. Voysey, denounce this or that portion as 
immoral and false ?” 

Certainly, I would allow what is already, at all events, on all 
hands taken, and cannot well be refused; as the writings of Mr. 
Jowett, for example, show us, as do those of Bishop Colenso, Mr. 
Maurice, and Dr. Pusey himself, quite as well as those of Mr. 
Voysey. I would allow freedom of criticism, and if the claims of 
Truth should require us, as the final result of adequate investiga- 
tion, to ‘+ reject half the Canon ” as spurious, I would undoubtedly 
‘This expression, however, is so vague that I hardly 


reject it. 
I cannot understand how 


know what the reviewer means by it. 
any one should reject any part of the Scriptures in the character 
which really belongs to them, and constitutes their distinctive and 
abiding value,—that of a witness for the knowledge and belief 
existing when the respective books were written. 

I do not admire the spirit in which Mr. Voysey has treated 
many things in the sacred volume; but [ would nevertheless give 
him the liberty to follow the light of his own reason aud con- 
science in its interpretation, even if these should conduct him to 
extremes whither I cannot follow him. I should prefer thus to 
manifest my confidence in the ‘Truth and in the God of Truth ; 
trusting that if Mr. Voysey, or any other minister of the Church, 
should go into extravagant or irreverent exaggeration, some one 
else will be found to point out his errors, and in the result to save 
the people from being misled. I shall also expect to find the 
Spectator, in its better moments, sympathizing with this free and 
trustful spirit, and not writing as if it thought that Truth is to 
be best maintained by suppressing discussion, or forbidding even 
the freest criticism. 

Your reviewer further asks, “‘Supposing that a man thought, 
as some of the earlier heretics did, that the God of the Old 
Testament was an evil spirit, or came to any other conclusion 
which revolted the faith of all his people, is he to retain his 
vantage-ground as a teacher?” If any clergyman of the New 
Church were to teach thus, he would clearly be infringing the 
fundamental principle on which he held his office, that of the 
acceptance of Holy Scripture as the rule of faith and practice. 
The Jehovah of the Old ‘l'estament is the Lord God of the New, 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ. Nothing can be plainer to 
even the most heedless of readers, and the same proposition is 
corroborated by all the subsidiary evidence bearing upon it which 
has come down to us from ancient times. If, then, a man taught 
that Jehovah was an evil spirit, surely he would neither wish, 
nor could he be allowed, to remain a minister of the Church, any 
more than if he taught that the Bible was only fit to be committed 
to the flames. Your reviewer will do me the justice to remember 
that my scheme provides the means of removing such an un- 
profitable member from the proposed Establishment. Moreover, 
would not the congregation itself have considerable power in 
its own hands, under the guidance of the Bishop and the Bishop's 
Court? It would easily find the means of removing one who 
‘ revolted the faith of all his people”—if indeed so glaring a case 
of want of sympathy between minister and people can be sup- 
posed, even for the sake of an illustration. 

One other point in your reviewer's remarks seems to call for 
notice. I have proposed that every church and chapel of the 
new Establishment should have its district assigned to it (not 
necessarily an adjvining district, for this would in many cases be an 
impossible arrangement). By this plan, the present com- 
petition of sects and waste of strength would be largely guarded 
against, or, at least, discouraged, while, at the same time, the 
spiritual wants of the people would be more equally, and also 
amply, provided for than is now often the case. But then would 
not A Street and its neighbourhood be Independent, and B Street 
Baptist, and so on? I reply, if the sects were all equal members 
of one National Church, enjoying the same privileges, and having 
no reason for competition beyond what a regard for truth and the 
welfare of the people would suggest, sectarian names, would as I 
hope and believe, gradually fall into disuse. Probably a local 
name would in time supersede the sectarian one, and a district 
would be called not Independent, or Baptist, or Unitarian, 
but rather by the local name of the church or chapel 
with which it might be connected. 


names did not thus fall into oblivion, I do not see that any great | 
harm would result, provided only that the sectarian spirit were | 
discouraged and ultimately destroyed. 
case, as time passes on. 
Scriptures in particular are better understood, the sects, without 


And this willsurely be the 





. TS 
doubt, will draw nearer to each other. Sectarian rivalry, in its 


more objectionable forms, will disappear where all are perfectly 
equal before the eye of the law. Yet there will be left to ug 
nevertheless, the opportunity of distinguishing ourselves and ow 
respective communions by benevolent Christian work among the 
people. 

It appears to me needless to ask whether Episcopalians might 
get possession of ‘* Bethesda” by buying up the sittings. It would 
be perfectly easy to guard against such an attempt, if it were 
thought desirable to do so. But if the zeal of the Episcopalians 
and the want of zeal or of means in “ Bethesda” allowed the 
change, why should it be forbidden? It would only amount te 
this,—that the Bethesda people chose to put themselves under 
Episcopal government—a result which is contemplated as a_possi- 
ble thing in my Letter, and which I, for one, should only rejoice to 
pans provided always that our Bishops and their advisers were 
men of knowledge, of large Christian sympathies, of Apostolical 
zeal, such men, in short, as we might expect to see raised to the 
Episcopate, were the mode of their appointment something like 
what I have suggested in Church Comprehension.—I remain, &c., 

Tue Avtnor. 
THE TRADES’ UNIONS’ FUNDS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You condemn very strongly the proposal of the majority of 
the ‘Trades’ Unions’ Commission to favour the separation of Trade 
and Beuefit funds. I trust you will allow me to say a few words 
in its defence. 

You urge against it the tendency which is manifest in most of 
the Unions to rely upon one common fund, and cite as an example 
the reconstruction of the Society of House Decorators, &e. ‘That 
change was due to the fact that it is difficult to accumulate a 
‘Trade fund, which means that workmen will not subscribe to pro- 
vide against the contingency of a strike, though, when once 
engaged in it, they will devote to its support money originally 
assigned to other purposes. No doubt the fusion of the various 
funds into one gives strength and elasticity to the union, but it 
may often be at the cost of serious injustice. A man who has con- 
tributed for his whole life may find himself suddenly deprived of 
his superannuation allowance, or a widow may lose her pension, 
through an unwise and hopeless strike. ‘This is the harder, that 
the voice of pensioners has little influence in deciding for peace or 
war. 

Again, if the Societies are restrained from rash action, by the 
mass of interests which it involves, this pressure weighs still more 
heavily on the individual member in his relation to the society, 
I do not refer to strikes, which are, I believe, rarely entered upon 
without the active consent of the great majority. But in the 
smaller questions which arise from time to time in separate 
factories, the managers are apt to counsel resistance to change 
even against the better sense of men who know the circumstances. 
These must obey, even at their own loss ; they are too dependent 
on the union to resist. Many an improved process of manufac- 
ture has been stopped or delayed in this way. 

On the other hand, if the Trade fund is to be merely a Strike 
fund, it will be nothing but a cause of mischief. The question is 
whether the workmen are sufficiently educated by experience to 
recognize how much more effective the same force would be when 
employed continuously, e.g., in assisting migration and emigration, 
than when all wasted in one great, noisy explosion. 

I believe that some are, and that many soon will be. When this 
is the case, they can no longer regulate their expenditure merely by 
their immediate need, but must determine what proportion of 
their savings shall be applied to trade purposes; in other words, 
they must establish a separate ‘Trade fund. Such an organization 
would certainly be in advance of anything which exists at present. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., Frep. D. Matrnew. 


DR. J. MACLEOD CAMPBELL ON THE COMMUNION.* 
Dr. MacLEeop CAMPBELL is, as we believe, about the most com- 
pletely and profoundly Protestant of our living theologians ; and 
for that very reason he has the subtlest eye to discern in the most 








But even if the socteston | technically anti-Romanist of many of our Protestant formulas, 


the very essence of those moral tendencies which we ought to pro- 
test against when we protest against Romanism. ‘This little 
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yolume, which is an enlarged form of a striking essay published 
some years ago, is full of his characteristic closeness and 
sincerity of thought,— which is not the less striking and instruc- 
tive, that he always writes for Christians, é.e., as if the ultimate 
questions as to the historic character of the Christian Revelation 
were no longer open questions, and solely with a view to explain to 
himself and his readers what faith in Christ ought to mean, not 
with a view to convince a hesitating or sceptical external world 
that such a faith is accessible for them, and if accessible, of 
the highest value. While we do not wonder, looking to the 
present condition of the intellectual wold, that almost all 








himself as the bread of life, with that interpretation of the Roman 
Church on which the doctrine of transubstantiation rests, on the one 
hand, and with a corresponding Protestant error presently to be 
mentioned on the other hand. Both errors, he holds, alike ignore 
that voluntary and conscious subjection of the human will to the 
will of Christ in which the essence of the transmutation consists, 
and which Christ describes as eating the bread of life, just as he 
himself had eaten the meat that his disciples knew not of, when 
he was doing the will of him that sent him and finishing his 
work. On the contrary, the Roman Church makes the Communion 
not the external symbol of a conscious voluntary activity, but a 


‘hristian thinkers employ themselves more in reconsidering and | mystery by which the human senses are flooded with divine grace. 
Christia ploy 5 o ™ ys ’ 


re-establishing the truth of their asswmptious, than in defining more | the only share of the human will in the matter being its 
clearly the ultimate inferences which ought to be drawn from those | obedient acquiescence in a rite ordained by the Church, the inner 


assumptions, we are quite sure that this habit is in some degree 
itself a source of weakness. Writers who, like Dr. Macleod 
Campbell, at once assume the facts of Revelation as their point of 
departure, and scarcely seem ever to have doubted them, and yet 
never once appeal to the mere/y external authority of Scripture in 
building up their teaching, never alding a single stone to the 
structure without a direct appeal to the spiritual nature of man as 
it answers to the words of Christ, are now very rare; yet there 
are none who do so much to prove that Christian theology does 
mean something very deep and searching. ‘The habit of constantly 
digging at the historical foundations to see that they are secure, 
diverts attention from the intrinsic grandeur of the edifice itself. 
Yet there are very few indeed who are sufliciently firm in their 
own convictions and in respect for the like convictions of others 
not to do this, except those whose assumptions are of so intolerably 
narrow and untenable a kind that they revolt us from the first. Dr. 
Macleod Campbell happily combines the deepest recognition of the 
actual power of theology to convince men—without any dictatorial 
overbearing of their minds by appeal to any infallibilities beyond 
the verification of the humen conscience and reason, —with the most 
complete freedom from feverish distrust of the historical truth of 
his own faith, and, therefore, an entire absence of that morbid 
desire to probe its truthfulness which almost always consumes, 
and too often wastes, so much of the strength of the widest Christian 
intellects of our own day. 

The object of this introspective little book is to get at the true 
meaning of the symbol presented in the Communion Service, in 
relation to the mistake made by the Roman doctrine of the mass 
on the one side, and the ordinary Evangelical doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith on the other. Dr. Campbell's own explanation of 
our Lord’s words with respect to his body and blood being eaten 
and drunk by his disciples is at once simple and profound. He 
takes as the key to them Christ’s own words to his disciples by the 
well of Samaria, that He had meat to eat which they knew not of, 
“* My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” As he then fed on the will of his Father, found his 
‘meat’ in identifying his own will with the will of Him that sent 
him, so his disciples were to feed on him, by identifying their 
will with his; or as he said himself, ‘‘ As the living Father hath 
sent me and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” In other words, the submission of the will to 
the divine will into which any life is grafted, is illustrated by 
that process of assimilation by which the body transmutes into 
its own substance the food which it requires. Our Lord trans- 
muted his Father's life into his own by the action of his human 
will, and lived by it; his disciples were to transmute his life into 
their own by means of the action of their wills, and live by it ; so 
they would be one in him as he was one with the Father, or as 
he himself said, ‘* I in them and ‘Thou in me.” Christ, then, as 
the bread and wine of life, simply represents the spiritual food 
offered to the human spirit for its assimilation,—and the eating 
and drinking of this food is represented in those acts of the will 
by which Christ is received into the soul as the law of its whole 
inward conduct. ‘This is, in Dr. Macleod Campbell's mind, the 
true meaning of the figure which represents Christ to us as food 
which satisfies eternal wants,—the bread of which whosoever eats 
shall never hunger, the water (or wine,—in one connection Christ 
offers to supply the spirits of his Disciples with the one, and in 
another with the other) of which whosoever drinks shall never 
thirst. Thus he makes the Communion Service the very central 
emblem of the Christian life, the emblem of that assimulation by 
which our nature is changed into the image of the higher life it 
receives, which again is identical in kind with that by which the 
human nature of our Lord was changed into the image of his 
Father's. 

Dr. Macleod Campbell contrasts this, which he regards as the 
true interpretation of the language in which our Lord describes 














| rationale of which remains utterly inscrutable. The mystery of 


the mass does not appeal, he says, to the craving of the heart for 
Christ’s spiritual perfection, but rather plays upon our sense of 
want, and ignorance, and wonder, by promising us infinite benefits 
of which it withholds the method and the rationale, keeping us 
as much in the dark as to the method of the benefits we are to 
receive, as Christ intended us to be in the light about them. 
Though the Roman Catholic view ‘demands a religion and 
solemn transactions with God, it can be contented with assumed 
transactions with an unknown God. It offers homage to the 
Almighty and Omniscient as from felt weakness and ignorance ; 
but the sense of weakness and ignorance confessed, though such 
as would manifest itself in prostration of the human spirit at the 
presence of a miracle and a mystery, is not what looks for light 
to the fountain of light,—the soul waiting for the Lord more than 
they which watch for the morning.” Again, he describes the 
craving to which the mystery of transubstantiation appeals as 
being “that sense of the necessity for a religion combined with 
spiritual ignorance of God, which has made man so universally a 
worshipping being, and yet left him not a worshipper in spirit 
and in truth.” Dr. Macleod Campbell then goes on to bring 
exactly a similar charge against the ultra-Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith where it is interpreted to mean a mere 
acceptance of Christ’s imputed righteousness as the great operative 
power of salvation, which he has previously brought against the 
Roman doctrine of the mystical purification effected by the tran- 
substantiated bread and wine working in the human organs of 
sense, and so sending a stream of grace through the body. He says, 
that here too, we have, instead of an appeal to a conscious divine 
influence, a mere demand that we shall trust ourselves to the opera- 
tion of a hidden charm or spell,—to be effected this time, however, 
not through the hidden channels of sense, but through some equally 
hidden and mysterious agency which God has been pleased to 
annex to the (apparently) arbitrary condition that we shall be 
willing to acquiesce in the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us. 
IIe calls this as surely an intellectual counterfeit of the true 
agency,—the acceptance of Christ’s /ife into ours by the action of 
the human will,—as transubstantiation is a physical counterfeit of 
the same. ‘An intellectual substitute for the life of Christ is not 
less fatal than a material substitute.” ‘The physical substitute 
for the life of faith assumes a physical mystery. Does not the 
intellectual substitute assume a moral mystery? ‘The former is 
without witness in the conscience, and is taken upon trust in the 
way of implicit faith. Is not this true of the latter also? The 
Romanist receives transubstantiation, accepting the Scriptures as 
interpreted by the Church, and feels no need of any corresponding 
light in conscience. ‘The Protestant who receives imputation of 
righteousness is accepting the same Scriptures as interpreted by 
himself, and he also feels no need of a corresponding light in con- 
science.” Either way, whether the mystery be an arbitrary 
physical process for attaining pardon and sanctity supposed to be 
ordained (without explanation) by the Church, or an arbitrary 
intellectual process for attaining pardon and sanctity supposed to 


| be ordained (without explanation) by the Scriptures, the process is 


as different in the one case as in the other from that which our 
Lord describes as linking us to him just as it linked him to the 
Father. We are to assimilate his life by accepting him as the 
moving spirit within us, just as he assimilated the Father's life by 
accepting the Father’s will as the ruling spirit within him. 

Dr. Campbell holds that it is the light we have which enables us to 
trust even where we cannot see ; that mystery has no claim upon us 
in itself, though the light we have already had may be sufficient 
to inspire faith even beyond its own area of penetration; but 
that to make the mystery of a doctrine its claim on us, is to deny 
that Christ is the Light of the World, and give darkness a higher 
claim over us than light. 

“The Church which demands from men implicit faith in her own 
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teaching, and forbids their seeking individually to see light in God’s light, 
does not err merely because her claim to infallibility is unwarranted ; she 
would err in making such a demand, even were she infallible. And when we 
go direct to the infallible record, if we regard the inspired men who 
speak to us there as making a demand for faith such as the Church of 
Rome makes, reconciling ourselves to the demand because they are 
inspired, we greatly err. They make no such demand..... Those 
teachers sent from God sought not to supersede the teaching of God. The 
answer of a good conscience towards God through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead to which they laboured to raiso men, isa 
condition of the human conscience spiritually educated and developed, 
not a peace in the reception of a moral mystory which has no corre- 
ponding light in conscience, and is held in a way of implicit faith.” 
That is a passage which brings out the most important truth of 
modern theology with the most vivid force. Even though the 
Roman Church were infallible, it would be committing a grave 
error and sin in trying to abridge the effort of man to realize the 
intrinsie evidence of divine truth by merely taking its infallible 
word for granted. Even though the Scriptures were verbally 
inspired, Protestant believers in that inspiration would be com- 
mitting a grave error and sin in trying to abridge the effort of 
man to realize the intrinsic evidence of divine truth by merely 
taking the infallible word of Scripture for granted. In the one 
ease, an infallible Church, in the other case, an infallible Bible, 
would shut man out from God and so do him a gross injury. 
Fortunately for us, neither Church nor Bible is infallible,x—both 
are very fallible indeed; but were it otherwise, the infallible 
Church or Bible would not do us Jess but more harm, if such 
infallibility served to cut short our own effort to apprehend the 
divine truth as it is, than the fallible Church and Bible which 
Romanist and Protestant have erroneously assumed to be infallible. 
Of course, the immediate application of this to the doctrine in 
hand is to show that to accept blindly as a mystery, what Christ 
has revealed as a truth which shines by its own light, whether that 
mystery be a doctrine of transubstantiation or a doctrine of imputed 
righteousness, is to fall into the gravest of religious errors. 

Such is a brief account of this remarkable little book, which 
deserves the most attentive study by all who interest themselves 
in the predominant religious controversy of the day. We shall 
only pass one criticism of our own upon it, and itis this. Dr. 
Macleod Campbell seems to us to do something less than justice to 
the Romanist physical mystery of transubstantiation, even if he 
does not do more than justice to the Protestant intellectual mystery 
of justification by accepting an imputed righteousness. ‘The 
assumption which is throughout the basis of his argument, is that 
all spiritual quickening is a ‘‘ conscious experience.” (Compare 
p. 34, for instance, and indeed the whole doctrine of the book.) 
Now, what the highest Roman Catholic philosophy answers 
to this is, that a great part of that which spiritually quickens 
us is not and cannot be a conscious experience. It comes through 
physical channels, through hereditary organization, through the 
influence of air, and sky, and landscape, and involuntary physical 
influences, nay, through food itself, and medicine, and weather, 
and a thousand involuntary channels, predisposiag us to a lower 
or a higher mood, as well as through the conscious life of the will 
and soul. ‘The teaching of the Roman Church has been that the 
‘bread of life’ quickens the spirit through the senses, just as the 
conscious spiritual surrender of the will enables God to quicken it 
through the spirit. Now, though we do not see and have never 
seen the slightest positive evidence for the assertion that any physical 
grace is promised through the Communion Service, we must at 
least admit that, as all the roots of sense are beyond the reach of 
consciousness, if any were so promised to us, the process must be 
mysterious, must be beyond any apprehension of ours. But the 
same could not be said of any intellectual process. A mystery 
attached to the apprehension of an intellectual proposition, as 
such, is as nearly as we can see a contradiction in terms. We 
should expect, then, a divine influence promised to the senses to be 
mysterious, if it were promised at all, as we have no means of 
knowing how it is that one physical influence sometimes inclines 
us to turn to God, while another inclines us to shrink into our- 
selves, and despair of God's help. But we should not expect that 
any simple intellectual proposition could contain a mysterious charm 
or spell. We should expect that if we could understand it,—and 
otherwise it would not be intellectual,—we could also understand 
its spiritual fascination over us. Hence we think that while Dr. 
Macleod Campbell has not in the least exaggerated the case as 
against the magic influence attributed to the formula accepted, 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us, he has scarcely 
done justice to the philosophy of the Roman Catholic claim for 
the stream of physical grace supposed to be communicated through 
the transmuted elements. ior, that physical grace (so far as 
grace simply inclines the mind to a right and lofty mood) is 





possible, is always quite unconsciously infused, and is one of the 
highest of divine blessings, every one knows who has felt the 
influence on him of pure air, of wholesome food, of a lonely Sea, or 
a glowing sunset. It is in the appeal to this experience that the 
abstract theory of transubstantiation has its strong side,—a side 
to which Dr. Macleod Campbell has, we think, somewhat failed 
to do justice, in this otherwise most impartial, impressive, and 
truly spiritual essay. 





CHILD-WORLD.* 
We know no writers, except the author of Lilliput Levée, who 
mingle poetry and sparkling childish gaiety with such exquisite 
ease and in such finely adjusted proportions as the authors of 
Poems Written for a Child and Child- World. ‘The new volume, if 
it does not contain any poem quite up to the level of one or two in 
the first volume, ‘ The Fisherman's Boy,’ for example, and ‘ Wooden 
Legs,’ and the delicious little piece called ‘‘ In the Fields,” is yet 
quite on the same general level of excellence, and contains 
several poems at once brilliant and playful, as full of glee and 
motion as those immortal wild daffodils on the shore of Words- 
worth’s lake, whereof he affirmed— 
“ The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ;” 
and that too is the feeling excited by these radiant and laughing 
poems. No one can read such poems as the * Fairies’ Nest,”— 
perhaps the most brilliant and fascinating of all, though it is, we 
are sorry to say, too long for our columns, or “ A Boy’s Aspira- 
tions,” or *‘ My Pony,” or **Grandmamma and the Fairies,” or 
“* Mother Tabbyskins,” or ‘‘ Freddy’s Kiss,” or ‘* What may Hap- 
pen to a Thimble,” or many others, without a real addition of hap- 
piness,—not merely of enjoyment ;—so full of sunshine and sparkling 
air, of real imaginative gaiety and inventive humour, are cach and all 
of them. Notthat these are the only qualities. In ‘ ‘The Fairies’ 
Nest,” “« A New Fern,” and “ What may Happen to a Thimble,” 
and ‘ Grandmamma and the Fairies,” at least, there are, besides 
the lightness of heart and humour, many lyrical touches which 
transmute the spiritual gaiety into true poetry. In not a few of 
these little poems the lyrical feeling entirely overpowers the 
humour; and in one or two at least, the child-world is for- 
gotten, except in that sense in which almost every lyrical poet's 
heart must be child-like, as every Christian’s heart must be child- 
like,—the sense, we mean, in which the estimates of the World are 
reversed, and the humblest things become of the first importance. 
The beautiful pieces called ‘* Flax,” “ River,” ‘* The Two Swans,” 
“Sunshine,” ‘‘ Buttercup versus Glowworm,” ‘*'The Butterfly’s 
Song,” ‘‘Once,”—our list is by no means exhaustive,—are 
children’s poems only in their simplicity ; and into some of them 
we doubt whether children would enter at all. But, on the 
whole, the pieces in which glee of heart seems just to pass into a 
mood of meditative wonder, of which ‘The Fairies’ Nest” is so 
fine a specimen, are to us the most delightful and original in 
the book. There is something in them which at once delights 
and lifts the mind like sunshiny mountain air. The exalta- 
tion is heightened by the disguise of fresh unassuming gaiety 
under which it steals upon us. Without any of the moral 
strain on us which most poetry demands, we have the stimulus of it 
planted in our spirits, and that subtle enjoyment which results 
from sheathing a higher and more refined delight within a 
slighter and commoner one. ‘The Fairies’ Nest” is the best 
example of this perfect blending of humour with lyrical poetry, 
the shading off ef joyousness into something like meditative 
rapture ; but, as we could hardly extract so long a piece, we will 
take instead ‘* What may Happen to a ‘Thimble !” where the play- 
fulness passes to and fro between a real poetic feeling for nature 
and a child’s gay fancy, in a most charming kind of intellectual 
trellis-work :— 
“Wat MAY Hapren To A THIMBLE.” 
* Come about the meadow, 
Hunt here and there, 
Where's Mother's thimble ? 
Can you tell where ? 
Jane saw her wearing it, 
Fan saw it fall, 
Ned isn't sure 
That she dropp’d it at all. 


“ Has a mouse carried it 
Down to her hole— 
Home full of twilight, 
Shady, small soul ? 
* Child-World. By the Autaors of Poems Written fora Child. London: Strahan 
and Co. 
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Can she bo darning there, 
Ere the light fails, 
Small ragged stockings— 
Tiny torn tails ? 
“ Did a finch fly with it 
Into the hedge, 

Or a reed-warbler | 
Down in the sedge ? 
Are they carousing there, 

All the night through ? 
Such a great goblet 
Brimiul of dew! 
“Tlave beetles crept with it 
Where oak roots hide ? 
There have they settled it 
Down on its side ? 
Neat little kennel, 
So cosy and dark, 
Has one crept into it, 
Trying to bark ? 
“ Have the ants cover'd it 
With straw and sand ? 
Roomy bell-tent for them, 
So tall and grand; 
Where the red soldier-ants 
Lie, loll, and lean— 
While the blacks steadily 
Build for their queen. 


“Has a huge dragon-ily 
Borne it (how cool!) 
To his snug dressing-room, 
By the clear pool ? 
There will he try it on 
For a new hat— 
Nobody watching 
Sut one water-rat? 
“ Did the flowers fight for it, 
While, undescried, 
One selfish daisy 
Slipp'd it aside ; 
Now has she plunged it in 
Close to her feet— 
Nice private water-tank 
For summer heat ? 
“ Did spiders snatch at it, 
Wanting to look 
At the bright pebbles 
Which lie in the brook ? 
Now are they using it 
(Nobody knows!), 
Safe little diving-bell, 
Shutting so close? 


‘ Did a rash squirrel there, 

Wanting to dine, 

Think it some foreign nut, 
Dainty and fine ? 

Can he have swallowed it, 
Up in that oak ? 

We, if we listen, 
Shall soon hear him choke. 


“ Has it been buried by 
Cross imps and kags, 
Wanting to see us 
Like beggars in rags ? 
Or have fays hidden it, 
Lest we should be 
Tortured with needlework 
After our tea? 


‘“* Hunt for it, hope for it, 

All through the moss; 

Dip for it, grope for it— 
Tis such a loss! 

Jane finds a drop of dew, 
Fan finds a stone ; 

I find the thimble, 
Which is Mother's own 


“Run with it, fly with it— 
Don't let it fall ; 
All did their best for it— 
Mother thanks all. 
Just as we give it her,— 
Think what a shame !— 
Ned says he’s sure 
That it isn’t the same!” 
That profound young sceptic ‘‘ Ned,” who suggests at the outset 
that no thimble has been lost at all, and at the close that the one 
which is found is not identical with that which was lost, if indeed 
any were lost, gives a thoroughly modern setting to all the) 
nimble and fertile fancy of the poem. ‘There you see the true | 
new generation which raises the most fundamental doubts, both | 
throwing water on adventurous zeal before it is kindled and 
analyzing away its achievements afterwards. ‘There is something | 
very happy in the contrast between the number of wild and} 
fanciful suggestions offered as to the true fate of the thimble, and 
the contemptuous suggestion of the young cynic, in limine | 
that there was no problem to be solved, and in conclusion that | 





none had been solved. Nor are the more nonsensical pieces of 
this little volume much, if at all, inferior in their kind, though 
it is of course a lower kind, to those of poetical playfulness. 
‘* Mother ‘Tabbyskins” and “ A Boy’s Aspirations” are perfect 
models of their kind. The boy of four years old who manfully 
resolves that ‘* when I’m quite old” 


“T'll never go to bed till twelve o'clock, 
I'll make a mud pie in a clean frock ; 
I'll whip the naughty boys with a new birch, 
T'll take my guinea-pig always to church,” 


—with many other resolves quite as brilliant and energetic, is a 
child whose character every one must honour, and whose acquaint- 
ance we should very much like to make, though we hardly covet 
the responsibilities of his parents and guardians. Equally good 
is the picture of old Tabbyskins, a genuine study of feline char- 
acter, dashed on to the canvas with all the power of a literary 
Rembrandt. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this fascinating little book with- 
out giving some specimen of the more genuine lyrics from which all 
fun, if not quite all playfulness, is absent, such as that called 
*¢ Sunshine,” or “A Butterfly’s Song,” or “Once” (a lovely 
little poem, the last couplet of which, however, isa little weak, and ~ 
supplies an ineffectual ending where we look for a final touch of 
power). ‘Take as an example, not more beautiful, we think, than 
at least half-a-dozen others, the delicate little poem called 
** Sunshine ” :— 


“ Little buds, little buds, toss your heads— 
Toss your heads, little truculent buds! 
Rise up, pretty lilies, look out of your beds, 
And welcome the sunshine in floods ! 
Ilow softly uncloses 
Each innocent daisy ! 
Now roses, new roses ! 
You must not be lazy ; 
The beautiful sunshine 
Is shining for you— 
Unfurl your bright petals, 
And laugh at the dew. 


“Hawthorn hedges, break out in a breath, 
With your delicate bouquets of snow ; 
Start up, little thorns, with your promise of death 
Keep guard on the treasure below! 
Their blossoms of beauty 
The fruit-trees must scatter ; 
They've dono their bright duty, 
So what does it matter ? 
They laugh with delight, 
As they flutter away, 
To see little berries 
Peep out at the day! 
“ Royal sunshine, be trusty and true ; 
Pour your golden enchantment on all! 
We spring into life for the worship of you— 
Be ready to answer our call ! 
No whimsical hiding, 
No clouds fling before you: 
"Tis you we take pride in, 
Tis we must adore you! 
What creatures would scatter 
Their beauty and grace, 
For a king who refuses 
A glimpse of his face ?” 


That must have been written in a different world from the Eng- 
land we have been foolishly inhabiting for seven months back at 
least,—perhaps during that shining summer of last year which we 
have been expiating during all these melancholy months, and in 
which the spirit has been slowly ebbing away from the heart of 
the nation. One of the great merits of this bright little volume is 
that it seems to have bottled the sunshine for us, and recalls the im- 
pression of the sun, physical and moral, in a wintry world which 
has almost forgotten its light and heat. 





THE LIFE OF SCHUBERT.* 
Tuts translation is so carefully and so thoroughly made that we 
very much regret Mr. Coleridge has been at the trouble of making 
it. Not all the materials the author of the life has collected, not 
all the help he has received from Schubert's friends, not all his 
study of Schubert’s works, can make amends for his sheer want of 
arrangement and order. He seems to have no idea of the relative, 
or indeed of the absolute value of facts, and he therefore tumbles 
in anything and everything, without regard to situation in the 
book or to any bearing on Schubert’s character. Sometimes the 
text is dry, and the notes contain the only matter that is readable. 
At other times, the notes are taken up with trivialities, and the 
text is not much better. Certain of these littlenesses may be 





* The Life of Franz Schubert. Translated from the German of Kreissle yon 
Hellborn, by Arthur Duke Coleridge. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1869, 
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accounted for on the theory of the dues Boswelliana, though 
it is a sin to associate the name of Boswell with what is 
unreadable. It may be urged that such a statement as 
‘¢ Anselm Hiittenbrenner now lives at Griitz in retirement, and 
in the summer upon his Rothenthurm estate at Judenburg,” 
will be useful to those who wish for further information about 
Schubert. But though it is possible that any readers who have 
waded through the German life will have had their curiosity so 
much whetted as to make them ask what Schubert really was, it is 
hardly fair to set them thus directly upon the biographer’s in- 
formants. Still less can it be necessary to inform the world that 
the present owners of the house in which Schubert’s father excr- 
cised the vocation of a schoolmaster keep a dairy. ‘The long 
accounts of all Schubert’s contemporaries whose names happen to 
be mentioned bear witness to Ilerr von Hellborn’s industry. 
When we have biographical notices of one man who died in 1831, 
having long outlived his reputation, and of another man who died 
seventeen years earlier and whose works are all forgotten, and see 
that the only connection these men have with Schubert is that, as 
a boy, he liked or disliked their music, we know that a true German 
is before us. We feel but little doubt of the biographer’s having 
read all the newspapers of the period. We are grateful to him 
for not having reprinted them all. Yet had he done this, there 
would have been one consolation, that Mr. Coleridge would not 
have translated him. 

What Mr. Coleridge might have done with most advantage is 
suggested by the difference between the portraits prefixed to the 
two books. Fronting the German title-page we have a featureless, 
meaningless face, which might resemble Schubert because it would 
answer for any man without a beard and with spectacles since 
eyes were aided and chins tortured. The portrait in Mr. 
Coleridge’s translation, on the other hand, is not hand- 
some, it is certainly not ideal. It does not suggest to our 
minds the picture of one whose brain was filled with exquisite 
melodies, and who poured them forth with such lavish abundance. 

Sut then his biographer tells us that his round, fat, puffy face, 

with his low forehead, projecting lips, bushy eyebrows, stumpy 
nose, and frizzly hair gave him the appearance of a negro, and, 
on the whole, the portrait is rather more flattering than 
the description. We have before us the face of a good- 
humoured, middle-class Austrian, with a pleasant twinkle 
pervading it, whiskers ending in a line with the lower lobe of the 
ear, and a nose rather stubby than stumpy. Whatever objections 
may be made to the English portrait, it has a life and a dramatic 
force which are as much wanting in the German portrait as in the 
German biography. We cannot help thinking that if Mr. 
Coleridge had condensed instead of translating, had left out 
all the notes and a great deal of the text, and had supplied 
the /ucidus ordo which is so conspicuous by its absence in the 
German original, the difference between the two books would 
have been as marked as the difference between the two por- 
traits, and the English version would have been enjoyable as 
well as instructive. As it is, we have scarcely any fault to find. 
Hlere and there a sentence might have been improved. <A 
certain number of German names are left untranslated, and 
that without reason. ‘The stanzas in which Schubert's habits 
are faithfully and incisively chronicled by his friend Bauernfeld 
are not even touched, although Mr. Coleridge has shown his 
power of handling verse by his translation of the songs in Lymout. 
It was clearly unnecessary, and would, perhaps, be ditlicult to 
render the phrases in Austrian dialect interchanged between 
Schubert and one of his friends when they indulged, as they 
frequently did, in what the biographer calls a favourite joke of 
theirs, and which was as foolish as could well be conceived. But 
English readers will be apt to consider that convict means a felon, 
and not a free school, and there may be those who will not under- 
stand such models of clearness and fulness as the German titles of 
some of Schubert’s contemporaries. 

The events of Schubert’s life might have been comprised in a 
very few pages. le was the son of a schoolmaster in Vienna, he 
showed an early capacity for music, he acted for a time as his 
father’s assistant, he tried for several musical appointments which 
were conferred on others, he refused to take private pupils except 
in one instance, he composed a great deal of music with very ittle 
practical result to himself, and he died young. 


| 
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These are the | be played, and was finally laid aside as impracticable. 


| 

to quote from Schumann, and Schumann's rhapsodies are guff- 
ciently picturesque to convey some sort of impression. People 
may fancy that they have learnt something about a musician 

when what they have really gaiued is an insight into another musi. 
cian’s power of appreciating him. Details of Schubert’s method of 
composition have a more tangible interest. Beginning with his youth, 
we learn that when he was eighteen years’ old he dashed off one of 
his most celebrated songs in just the time needed for the mechanical 
operation of writing it down. ‘This was the setting of Goethe's 
‘* Erl King,” and when it was first sung in public six years later, it 
at once brought Schubert into general and favourable notice, 
The year in which it was written was his most prolific year, but 
One of the 
most remarkable instances of the kind is the composition of one 
of his concerted pieces in the midst of a Sunday revel. The 
biographer tells us (in a note, of course) that a party of friends 
met in one of the suburbs of Vienna, and took their places ata 
table in a tavern garden. Schubert had taken up a book and wag 
looking through it, while all around him fiddlers were playing, 
skittles kept up their heavy rumble, and waiters rushed to 
and fro with shouts and clatter. Suddenly Schubert said, “A 
delicious melody has come into my head, if I only had a sheet of 
music paper.”” One of his friends ruled the back of the bill of 
fare with a few lines, and on that piece of paper, with all the 
hubbub going on around him, Schubert wrote down one of his 
loveliest songs. It is possible that if he had waited, the inspira- 
tion might have passed away from him. In one case he composed 
asong, and a fortnight afterwards had forgotten its authorship. 
Yet many of the works which were thus written in extreme haste 
have been amongst the most popular, if not the best, of Schubert's 
productions. We need hardly go through them one by one. ‘The 
‘* Overtures in the Italian Style,” which were written in avowed 
competition with Rossini, showed that the Swan of Pesaro, 
marvellous as he was, might have been matched on his own 
ground, But Schubert was one of the many sufferers by the 
Rossini furor, and he had more cause to complain of the infatua- 
tion of Vienna than those who were manifestly unsuited for 
sudden and general popularity. 

All that we learn of Schubert’s character leads us to the con- 
clusion that he was easily discouraged. But if we compare his 
works and their posthumous fame with the treatment he received 
from patrons and publishers, we can understand the apparent 
hopelessness of his position. All young men have to tread the 
weary round of repulses. ‘There was probably never an instance 
where an early work was accepted with alacrity. But in Schubert's 
case neither recognized merit nor a fair share of popularity brought 
any improvement. His first pieces were rejected altogether by the 
publishers. ‘I don’t take schoolboy work,” said the head of a 
leading firm in Vienna. Another house was more confiding, and 
after publishing on commission twelve songs, one of which 
realized £80, while the twelve brought in £200, offered Schubert 
the smaller of these two sums for the plates and copyright. 
It is true the twelve songs had at first been offered to this house 
as a gift, and had been refused. But after the sale of the first 
edition there seemed little risk in making an offer. Strange to 
say, Schubert accepted it, and the result was that one of these 
twelve songs, for which £80 was given, brought the publishers 
£2,700 before the expiration of the copyright. It may be said 
that in this instance Schubert was his own enemy. He ought to 
have had more confidence in himself. Yet, if he had refused this 
offer, he might have looked in vain for a better one. Other pub- 
lishers were not so eager to treat with him. ‘The answers he 
received from Leipsic were civil and patronizing, but held out 
small hope of practical results. Schubert’s experience of the stage 
was not more fortunate. Ilis operas were overshadowed by the 
fame of Rossini, and were crushed by the hostility of the admirers 
of Weber. It is said that the very opera which has been most 
popular in recent times was sent in to the managers of the Opera 
Hfouse at Vienna, remained in their keeping just a year, and was 
then returned to the composer without having been opened. ‘The 
success of Schubert’s Symphonies has been entirely posthumous. 
When the chief of them all (the Grand Symphony in C, called alter- 
nately the seventh aud the ninth) was first offered to the Musical 
Society of Vienna, it was considered too long and too difficult to 
We come 


similar feats recur more than once during his life. 


outlines which the biographer has to fill up according to his skill | to church music, in which branch also Schubert was not only pro- 


and knowledge. 


Of course, there is much to be said of Schubert's | lific, but, according to his biographer, eminently successful. It 


works, of his early genius, and of the fecundity which always | seems that Schubert offered one of his Masses to the Imperial 


remained to him, 
musical works except by reference to the effects they produced on | fairly established. ‘The Capellmeister met him with an avowed 
their hearers. ‘The present biographer has been prudent enough | ignorance of his name and works, on which Schubert remarked, 
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«J am not an over-conceited man, but I certainly should have 
thought the Hofcapellmeister of Vienna must have heard some- 
thing of mine.” However, a few weeks afterwards judgment 
was pronounced that the Mass was good, but was not 
composed in the style the Emperor liked. It is significant of 
the neglect of Schubert as a church composer that some 
time after his death a musician at Prague published one of his 
Masses as his own, and had the further audacity to dedicate it as 
his own to an archduchess. Schubert, who explained his failure 
to please the Hofeapellmeister by thinking that he was not fortu- 
nate enough to be able to write in the Imperial style, might have 
been consoled by the reflection that under another name he would 
be pleasing to the Imperial family. But in like manner, while 
his own operas were unsuccessful in Vienna, two songs, which he 
added to a opera of Hérolds, and which were not known to be 
his, were the chief favourites with the Austrian public. This is 
one of the compensations of genius, though it tends rather to 
embitter than to console. We may well call that gift fatal, which 
is bestowed on one in order to benefit others, and which is most 
freely exercised in its own despite. 





THE MYSTERIES OF THE OCEAN.* 

Ir is not so clear for what class of readers this work is intended. 
It has been translated, edited, and enlarged from the French of 
Arthur Mangin, by the translator of The Bird, who tells us in the 
preface that “he trusts it will be considered an agreeable and 
useful addition to the family library, and a convenient manual for 
the general reader.” ‘The style of the publication is, however, 
much too handsome, and the matter too little exact or systematic 
to fit it for a scientific manual, or even to qualify it for the family 
library. Probably it would rather serve to ornament a drawing- 
room. The form in which it is edited is unexceptionable, and the 
illustrations of Mr. Freeman are most excellent. Yet the absolute 
solidity of the subject-mztter must rather unfit it to grace the 
drawing-room table by the side of such books as the Lalla Rookh 
adorned by the illustrations of Tenniel, or the ‘‘ Wordsworth,” 
by those of Birket Foster. ‘The British daughter, beguiled by its 
external seductions, instead of enjoying an hour of light mental 
dalliance, would be suddenly confronted by the correct theory of 
geogenesis, M. Adhémar’s complicated explanation of glacial sub- 
mergence, the evidences of a deity, and other subjects equally 
recondite. We feel like poor Master ‘Tozer in Dombey and Son. 
“Tozer had an uncle who not only volunteered examinations of 
him, in the holidays, on abstruse points, but twisted innocent 
events and things and wrenched them to the same fell purpose. 
So that if this uncle took him to the play, or on a similar pretence 
of kindness carried him to see a giant, or a dwarf, or a conjuror, 
or anything, Tozer knew he had read up some classical allusion to 
the subject beforehand, and was thrown into a state of mortal 
apprehension, not foreseeing where he might break out or what 
authority he might quote against him.” ‘This same feeling of 
distrust disturbs the reader in the enjoyment during an idle hour 
of the really attractive writing and general matter of the book, 
lest the next page may obtrude upon his attention some very 
abstruse calculation, or some revolutionary theory such as that of M. 
Paul Laurent on the origin of vegetables. Still, any attempt to 
introduce into the demesne of more trivial pleasures a taste for 
subjects of real speculative interest is, so far, a useful and laud- 
able experiment, and deserves every support. 

The whole subject-matter is divided into five books. The first 
considers ‘‘‘The History of the Ocean,” the sequence of causes which 
have determined the fact and the mode of its existence. 

Glancing at the epoch at which our whole solar system was a 
mass of nebulous matter rotating on its axis, we notice the nuclei 
of more aggregate matter, the future planets forming in it as it 
cools ; these nuclei getting always more and more detached from 
one another, but still of course revolving in situ as when they were 
parts of the whole; perhaps in some of them other nuclei collect- 
ing and forming satellites, until finally ‘‘we take as the starting- 
point of our history of the ocean that moment in the dim long 
ago, when after millions of years the globe which we inhabit was 
still an assemblage of burning vapour revolving in space.” ‘This 
is, of course, substantially the theory of Laplace, nowhere more 
simply stated than in the Vestiges of Creation. , Some of the vapours 
condense and meet to form a liquid nucleus at the centre, while 
the immense gaseous envelope contracts more closely around. A 
crust begins to form, first, where the heat of the sun is least, at 
the poles, already somewhat flattened, owing to the lateral rotation 
of the central liquid. At last, even the bulging at the equator, 





* The Mysteries of the Ocean, By Arthur Mangin. London: Nelson and Sons. 


where both heat and centrifugal force are greatest, is itself con- 
fined by a solid crust, and the so-called Brute period is at an end. 
Two gases, hydrogen and oxygen, existing in immense quantities 
in the atmosphere, had combined during the incandescent period 
to form water, not in a liquid state as yet, but in vapour. But 
the atmosphere sinks below the temperature of boiling water. 
Water now becomes liquid, and precipitates itself upon the crust 
of the earth. Contact with the burning soil evaporates it again 
at first, to be again condensed and fall, this time on a cooler basis. 
At last it is allowed to rest there, the ocean begins to exist, and the 
formation of aqueous strata becomes possible. Sir Humphrey 
Davy has remarked that at the first precipitation of the waters, the 
oxydable metals near the surface must have resolved it into its 
elements, united with the oxygen, and produced a general confla- 
gration. Alkalis and earths are the result, which again fix the acids 
and produce salts. ‘The writer says :— 

“If we take account of the composition of the various rocks, notably 
the caleareous rocks which are so widely distributed in the world’s 
crust, and the abundance of certain salts with an alkaline or earthy base 
dissolved in the ocean waters, or forming vast deposits in the soil, we 
bility. t deny that Davy’s hypothesis wears an aspect of great proba- 
The heavier substances, salts of lime, iron, clay, and siliceous sand, 
now fall to the bottom. One very important salt remains in 
solution. ‘This is the common sea salt, a combination of the metal 
sodium and the gas chlorine. ‘‘ Whether this was formed in a dry 
state during the igneous period, or during the aqueous period in a 
humid one, it is no longer doubted but that it made part of the 
composition of sea water even in the beginning.” ‘The proportion 
of salt in the water is little over 3 per cent. Yet if all this salt were 
extracted and heaped together it would form a mountain whose base 
would occupy the whole of North America, while its peak would reach 
a height of 5,000 feet. At this point, then, the chemical constitution 
of the earth is little different from its present. But the tempera- 
ture is much higher, organic life does not yet exist, and the present 
distribution of land and water has yet to develop. M. Mangin 
supposes that the waters still cover the earth, and as yet no up- 
heaval of the land has taken place. At last the temperature at 
the earth’s surface sinks to 122° Fahr. ‘This is the point at which 
albumen coagulates. Organic life begins to be possible, and & 
new and important era commences. 

Professor Haughton has ventured to approximate to the length 
of this first period of the ocean’s existence. ‘The time of cooling 
from 212° Fahr., the temperature at which the sea was condensed, 
to 122°, at which albumen coagulates, supposing the heat of the 
sun no greater than at present, would be 1,018 millions of years. 
This is a moderate conclusion, for as the sun must also have been 
growing cool, its greater heat during the period in question would 
considerably retard the cooling of the earth, M. Mangin now 
proceeds to upheave the crust. The outline of the Irish coast 
and the Malvern and Welsh hills appear above the surface of the 
water. ‘The old granite drags up with it the earliest stratified rocks, 
against which the great ocean will throw up a wide beach of red 
shingle and lower Silurian mud. As yet, the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are represented only by algze, fucoids, and zoophytes. 
The simplest molluscs have hardly begun to exist. At this point the 
histories of the ocean and of land cease to be the same. The 
further history of terra firma is foreign to the subject of the book, 
except where its geographical outline is modified by the action of 
ocean currents. M. Mangin, however, thinks it necessary to 
examine into the cause of certain traditional invasions on an 
immense scale of the sea on the land, viz., the deluges. He 
does not question the fact, for which he considers the fossi} 
shells found on the lofty summits of mountains sufficient evidence. 
He does not mention the names or age of these mountains, Shell- 
fish were in existence as early as the Llandeilo rocks. ‘The moun- 
tain formations in which the shells are found are not likely to be 
older than this. Evidence that terrestrial remains underlie them 
would be necessary, though not itself quite conclusive, to meet 
the prima facie improbability of such an abnormal catastrophe. 
He contiaues :— 

“The upheavals and depressions of the terrestrial crust are not the 
only causes which may be assigned for the displacement of the seas. 
There are facts evidently diluvian for which these phenomena do not 
satisfactorily account. There are others much more general and more 
important which have convulsed the soil, effected immense destruction 
of living beings, drawn from one pole to the other the rush of devastat- 
ing waters, changed the distribution of temperature, and overthrown the 
inorganic and organic economy of the globe's surface.” 

He advances the discovery of carcases in Siberia, with flesh and 
hair preserved, evidently through the agency of frost before putre- 
} faction could set in ; a frost which could not have prevailed ordi- 
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narily in the localities in which they perished, as they could not 
have existed in it. This is considered proof of the suddenness of 
its invasion. But there is nothing in this which a local glacial 
invasion at the most could not have occasioned. And the original 
submarine deposition of strata or local inundations might 
fully account for such other phenomena as have suggested the 
above violent hypothesis. But even were this devastating rush 
of waters from one pole to the other fully established, we cannot 
think the explanation of the phenomenon here proposed at all 
adequate. It is a theory elaborated by M. Adhémar, which has, we 
think, been already presented in a popular form in Al/ the Year 
Round. The theory rests upon the observed gyratory motion of 
the earth in its revolution round the sun. If the axis of rotation 
of the earth remained always parallel to itself in the line of its 
orbit, the moments of the two equinoxes would always be constant, 
viz., when the earth’s centre coincided with particular points on the 
line of the orbit or ecliptic, in fact, with the extremities of the 
minor axis passing through the centre of the sun, then this line 
would be exactly perpendicular to the earth’s axes of rotation ; 
exactly one hemisphere from pole to pole would be illumined by 
the sun’s light, and perfect equality of day and night would pre- 
vail everywhere on its surface. But as in fact the earth spins 
like a top, the axis of rotation does not always remain parallel to 
itself and at the fixed points, the line from the sun’s centre to the 
earth’s is not exactly perpendicular to the axes of the earth’s 
rotation. Each spin takes eighteen revolutions round the sun to 
complete itself in. Still the yearly difference, owing to the gyration, 
is appreciable, and the equinoctial points are year after year reced- 
ing towards the east. ‘This is the “ precession of the equinoxes,” 
observed some 2,000 years ago by Hipparchus, the gyratory 
motion itself being attributed to the ‘ action of the sun and moon 
on the equatorial bulging of our planet.” One incident of this 
gyration is that the South Pole is at present removed more away 
from the sun and the North Pole inclined further towards it. 
‘¢ Our summer is longer and our winter shorter than the summer 
and winter in our antipodes,” but ‘in 10,500 years the present 
conditions will be reversed ; the terrestrial axis, and consequently 
the poles will have accomplished half of their bi-conical evolu- 
tions round the globe’s centre; the summer solstice of our hemi- 
sphere, which is now still near to the aphelion, will coincide, on the 
contrary, with the perihelion, while the winter solstice will cor- 
respond to the aphelion. It will then be the northern hemisphere 
whose summer will be shorter and its winter longer, and reciprocally 
the austral hemisphere will have longer summers and shorter win- 
ters.” The gist of this is that the constant refrigeration to which the 
South Pole is now subjected leads to an abnormal accumulation of 
ice sufficient to alter sensibly the position of the earth’s centre 
of gravity in that direction, the waters of the sea, attracted by 
this mass of matter, and following the earth’s centre of gravity, 
are borne to this pole, covering the southern hemisphere, and 
leaving the northern uncovered. When, however, ‘the great 
summer” at the South Pole begins, the process wiil be reversed. 
The ice will melt at the South and accumulate at the North Pole, 
the centre of gravity will repass towards that point, and ‘the 
devastating rush of waters,” alluded to above, will submerge the 
northern continents. Startling as this prospect is, it certainly 
does not carry with it much conviction of its truth. Even sup- 
posing the precession of the equinoxes to be due to the cause 
stated, and that no mathematical or astronomical considerations 
can be urged against it, it seems most unlikely that the mechanical 
effects should be such as are here represented. ‘The first position 
of the centre of gravity must prevent the ice from accumulating; but 
if it were to double the extent of the preseut antarctic continent, 
the change in the centre of gravity would be insignificant, and the 
attraction of the water owing to this change, or the attraction to 
the ice itself, inconsiderable. But even supposing the result to be 
of the dimensions here imagined, how could its reversal have the 
effect described? The melting of the ice would then be so gradual 
as to be hardly noticeable. One might as well suppose a rush of 
water from one pole on the commencement ofthe great winter at 
the other, as a rush back at the commencement of the great sum- 
mer. It is, in fact, unworthy of consideration. M. Mangin 
cannot be said to espouse or more than favour the theory, but 
even that is to be wondered at, and in a book of this kind not to 
be excused. We think the translator might easily have confine 
its scope to the simple and established miracles of nature. 

The second book considers the ‘‘ Phenomena of the Ocean,” of 
which the tides and currents are most interestingly treated. 
chart of ocean currents shows at a glance how considerably they 
have influenced the formation and outline of the continents, and 


— i 
Both together seem almost sufficient to explain the existing 
arrangement of land and water. Under this head is also considered 
the atmospheric circulation and perturbations, in so far as they 
are related to the movements of the ocean. 

Book the third furnishes a sketch of the various divi. 
sions of the animal kingdom which inhabit the marine world, 


| We have here to take exception to a hypothesis which M. Mangin 
| introduces with great favour, but which is below discussion, “that 


the vegetable tissues might be nothing more than the defensive 
envelope of an animated body labouring at the formation of the 
various parts of the plants.” He remarks very truly, “ Could 
this theory be confirmed, it would induce in science a complete 
revolution, by effacing the demarcation hitherto admitted between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and by giving a startling 
consecration to the idea so long purely hypothetical of a perfect 
unity of plan throughout creation.” The ‘ world-making in- 


| fusoria” which, extracting lime for their shells from the sea-water, 
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- | ing a brief glimpse of something beyond that “ utmost bound,” and 


accumulate the various cretaceous strata, so prolific that one 
million are born in ten days of a single individual ; the zoophytes, 
which build up their great common lodging-houses or coral reefs 
even to a length of 1,300 miles; sponges, actiniz, molluscs, 
polypi, crustacea, fishes, cetacea, thalassites, phoce, and, finally, 
the birds of the ocean are separately and amusingly treated, as also 
the fossil remains of the ancient seas. ‘The illustrations of this 
book are extremely finished and artistic. M. Mangin discusses the 
problem of the Sea Serpent, and is convinced by a Mr. Smith's 
story that it is nothing but a long piece of seaweed. We are 
inclined to consider Mr. Smith not more trustworthy than the 
witnesses on the otherside. That a stray plesiosaurus dolichodeirus 
should still exist in the Atlantic is at least possible, but we have 
never before heard of an alga of such dimensions and appearance, 

The fourth and last book, entitled ‘‘ Man and the Ocean,”describes 
the incidents and past history of the various fisheries; whale- 
hunting, and the feuds of the English and Dutch whalers ; diving, 
and seal-hunting, which seems to be as imprudently conducted as 
whale-hunting was before it, and to be threatened with a like 
untimely end. ‘‘ The pursuit of the Polar seals is carried on with 
so little economy or discernment, that its extinction is only a 
question of time. In a single voyage, says M. Hauteville, the 
English fisheries have killed upwards of 25,000 seals ; in 1858 the 
Norwegians, at Spitzbergen, caught 54,000. Itis evident that the 
species, numerous as it is, cannot long withstand such wholesale 
butcheries, and that the chase of which it is the object must soon 
terminate like that of the whale, in the disappearance of the game, 
if civilized nations do not decide upon adopting in concert energetic 
measures to confine it within reasonable limits.” 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS.* 

A FREsH work from Mr. Helps’ pen is always a distinct gain, and 
we have read the little book before us with special pleasure, since 
it adds another link in the chain which is gradually drawing us 
into such much closer relation with the worthies of three hundred 
years ago. Not that the material is new. ‘The book itself is 
almost a reprint from the pages of Mr. Helps’ Spanish Conquest in 
America,—a mere bringing-out into prominence of a few phases in 
one man’s life, likely to be lightly passed over when mingled up 
in a large mass of contemporary incident, the resetting, submit- 
ting the story of Columbus to a new light which was quite indis- 
cernible, while that story remained enclosed in the matrix of 
surrounding circumstances, — 


“ And so in Cordova through patient nights 
Columbus watches, or he sails in dreams 
Between the setting stars and finds new day; 


“Give me three caravels to find a world, 
New shores, new realms, new soldiers for the Cross.” 

Such men rarely attain the exact end they aim at, but rather, as 
Mr. Helps justly observes, ‘‘ partake the career of alchemists, who 
did not transmute other metals into gold, but made valuable dis- 
coveries in chemistry.” So with Columbus. He did not rebuild 
the Holy Sepulchre; he did not lead a new crusade; he did not 
find his Kublai Khan or his Prester John ; but he brought into 
relation the New World and the Old. 

We have not gained much in losing our capacity for surprise. 
ie world’s childhood knew pleasures we more than half sadly 
While its history was being enacted on less than a quarter 
f its surface, ever and anonone adventurer after another was obtain- 


bringing fresh facts to feed the curiosity and enterprise of his 














how the position of mountain ranges has influenced them. 1 * Zhe Life of Columbus. Chiefly by Arthur Helps. London: Bell and Daldy 
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fae, 
fellows. The thirst for discovery had commenced before the time of 
Columbus, and he must have been nurtured upon tales of strange 
adventure. Mr. Helps takes a rapid glance at all that for forty 

ears was being enacted under the immediate eye of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, from his first taking up his residence at Sagres, 
from whence “for many a year to watch for the rising specks of 
white sail bringing back his captains to tell him of new countries 
and new men,” till his discoveries had stretched from Cape Nun 
to the Cape of Good Hope. If Columbus himself took no part in 
those enterprises, his brother clearly did, and to the man who 
gubsequently became his father-in-law (Bartholomew Palestrello) 
was given the island of Porto Santo, that he might cultivate and 
colonize it, but his time was spent instead in endeavouring to make 
head against the rabbits, which were ‘‘ as destructive as a plague 
of locusts,” and in accumulating the cosmographical works of 
which his son-in-law was to make such good use. 

History is as vague concerning the early days, the exact age, 
and javenile predilections of the discoverer as it usually is with 
men of this stamp; the truth being that there is little ordinarily 
to mark the early youth of these men, not at least in the eyes of 
their contemporaries. There is a high order of genius which ripens 
early, utters its parable, which, understood, proves a revelation, 
and relapses into silence in the years which the man who is to 
become a Moses takes to feed sheep behind the mountains in the 
wilderness. Still, in the case of Columbus, from fifteen years and 
apwards, though long unnoticed, the sea was to him the field 
where the problems of his future life were worked out. ‘+ Where- 
ever ship has sailed there I have voyaged.” Beyond vague allu- 
sions of this kind, adds our author, we know scarcely anything of 
these early voyages, and, remarking that there was a great simpli- 
city about Columbus, he adds, ‘‘ The truly great are apt to believe 
in the greatness of others,” a sentence which might pasa for a 
truism, were it not so good a test whereby to try the temper of the 
passing hour. Difficult as it is to ascertain the precise method by 
which his studies, his dreams, and his deductions led to the fixed 
conclusion that there was a way by the west to the Indies, it is 
even more difficult to realize how, with the materials he had at 
hand, he arrived at any true conclusion at all. The books of 
learned men which had most weight with him were more than half 
filled with monstrous fables, such as now would move the laughter 
of the most ignorant rustic; fortunately for the world, Columbus 
believed the fables, and so found them no impediment in the way 
of his receiving the grains of scientific truth too deeply imbedded in 
them for separation. Chance, not choice, brought him first to 
Lisbon. He had sailed ‘to intercept some Venetian merchantmen on 
their way home from Flanders.” ‘The ship in which he was took 
fire, and “‘ supporting himself on an oar, and nearly exhausted, he 
succeeded in gaining the land, which was some six miles’ distance.” 
From this time he matured his plans, and finally laid them before 
King John II. of Portugal; but, says Mr. Helps, the King, though 
giving a qualified promise of his support, ‘‘ referred the matter to 
a Committee of Council for Geographical Affairs, before whom 
Columbus laid his plans ; but it is possible that even in the fifteenth 
century Boards had come to regard projectors as their natural 
enemies, and the report of the Committee was entirely adverse to 
the scheme for Atlantic discovery.” He turned in disgust to the 
Spanish Court, but how was an enthusiast who had nothing but 
an unknown world to offer to obtain a hearing, amid the din 
of interests and strifes that then were filling the hearts of the 
Spanish people? ‘There are no finer pages in this little book than 
these two in which we have described to us the slight audience 
gained with Ferdinand and Isabella through the intervention of 
the Duke of Medina Celi; how the two potentates listened kindly, 
and ‘‘ ended by referring the business to the Queen’s Confessor ;” 
how this functionary summoned a junta of cosmographers, how 
learning, residing for the most part in the cloister, the mem- 
bers of the junta were mostly clerical, and combined to crush 
Columbus with theological objections ;—and here the nine- 
teenth century cannot afford to smile. And so it was that 
then, as now, the unknown was the impossible, and the 
idea voted an insult to the common sense of the nation. 
As far as the junta of cosmographers was concerned, the pro- 
ject of Columbus was dead ; and yet he, too, looking steadfastly at 
it, even after it had been through their hands, could have said 
“Pur si muove.” Opposition is not always in the long run a 
retarding force, the new idea had by its means got breathing- 
room; five short years, and it was no longer new, that was 
Something in its favour, at least, with the priests. Friend after 
friend was gained, and the ear and heart of Isabella reached 
at last. Ferdinand could not be brought to look with anything 





was found at length, and vessels provided; it was still more 
difficult to find crews. Men scarcely cared to risk their lives in 
the service of a mad visionary, for little else he seemed to them. 
King Agrippa has never lacked followers ; all new thought is mad- 
ness in the judgment of the mass of mankind. And thus it was 
that ‘‘the ship of Columbus became a refuge for criminals and 
runaway debtors, obtaining by this service immunity from civil 
and criminal process”; but the difficulties a commander would 
encounter in dealing with such a crew may more readily be con- 
jectured than detailed. ‘The weary weeks of sailing on the track- 
less ocean, the unknown “ world of waters;” the fresh hopes of 
each morning destined to die before night closed in ; with wild, 
lawless faces around him in open discontent or secret mutiny, 
must have sorely tried the stout heart of Columbus. 
“ But thought 
Has joys apart, even in blackest woe, 


And seizing some fine thread of verity 
Knows momentary Godhead.” 


That thread of verity, like a living flame, warmed, eulighiened, 
and sustained the discoverer on his way till the moment when, 
bursting into tears, he threw himself on the firm land of San 
Salvador, and knew the New World gained at last. Mr. Helps not 
inaptly describes the attitude of mind in which Columbus stood, 
the one of all that party least surprised but most affected. For 
thus it is, he says, *‘ that the boldness of a great design is never 
fully appreciated by the designer himself till he has accomplished 
his work, when he is apt, if it be indeed a great work, to look back 
with shuddering awe at his own audacity in having proposed it 
to mankind. ‘The vast resolve which has sustained such a man 
throughout his long and difficult enterprise, having for the moment 
nothing to struggle against, dies away, leaving a strange sinking 
at the heart; and thus the greatest successes are often accom- 
panied with a peculiar and bewildering melancholy.” 

One of the next points of interest touched upon is the discovery 
of the tobacco plant, which became such an enormous source of 
revenue to the Spanish Crown. Las Casas, who carefully describes 
the use made by the Indians of tobacco, does not appear in his 
own person to have made experiments with it, for he writes, “1 
do not know what savor or profit they found in them ” (tobaccos). 
The kindness of the natives touched Columbus deeply. Mr. Helps 
gives details of the conduct of the good Guacanagari, King of 
Hayti, which we, who know anything of the subsequent history 
of that island, might do well to lay to heart. On one occasion, the 
Aduiral’s own ship being wrecked close to shore, through the 
carelessness of the officers on board, (ruacanagari “ gave not ouly 
sympathy, but assistance. His people went out with their canves, 
and in a few moments cleared the vessel of all the goods in it.” 
He guarded the things which were taken out of the ship, and 
assured Columbus he would give him what he had to make up his 
loss. With the wood of the unfortunate ship a fort was built, but 
the commander had to leave a deputy and forty of his followers to 
sustain his name and the reputation that they were sent of 
Heaven, while he turned his face homewards to tell the good news 
in Spain. The return voyage was a memorable one. Overtaken by 
a storm, hiscompauion boats ‘‘ scudding under bare poles,” the sea 
bursting over his own vessel, surrounded by a panic-stricken crew, 
in the darkness of stormy nights, without a single skilled navi- 
gator to advise or help him, with the inevitable fear that his work 
must perish with him, Columbus truly must have drunk the cup of 
loneliness to the dregs ; and when at last he reached port in safety, 
through even all the misery of after years he must have felt that 
the bitterness of death was past. When at length he was 
able to return to Hayti, it was to find the evil work his 
deputies had done, and how they had caused the name of 
Spain to be hated. And here it is impossible not to notice 
how the great discoverer himself, though we know that through 
ignorance he did it, yet sowed the first seeds of the evil to be pro- 
lific in ages of crime, in a distinct proposition for the establishment 
of the slave trade. When on his third voyage he touched the 
actual continent, and believed he had discovered the site of the 
earthly Paradise, he gives glowing descriptions of the beauty and 
richness of the country, and always favourable notices of the 
natives. ‘To narrower minds the differences of race alone would 
have been perceptible, but, as Mr. Helps observes, ‘* Knowledge 
sees behind and beyond disgust, and suffices to conquer it.” 

The story, so often told, with all its strange beauty never more 
happily told than in the pages before us, is a sad one. It is the 
noble army of martyrs who, after all, have won earth’s greatest 
victories, and Columbus was no exception. Poverty, disease, and 
desertion can kill more than the body, they stab the purpose. The 


like satisfaction on the schemes of this ‘* pauper pilot,” but money i cup was a bitter one to drink. He had grasped the whole body 
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of his ambition, its spirit had eluded him. Where he would have 
raised the standard of the Cross his followers had planted only 
disease and crime. Where he thought to have sown blessing, the 
seeds of a new curse were ripening fast. He had neither found 
nor founded the land of Prester John. Many readers will feel 
that nothing fresh can be said about the hero of their earliest days, 
but those who wish a yet closer acquaintance with him will do well 
to study diligently Mr. Helps’ little book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
St. Pauls is readable,—not very good, but readable. That habit of 
publishing novels as books just before they have been concluded 
as serials makes reading the later numbers something of a bore, 
but St. Pauls has fair padding besides. ‘The review of ‘‘ Gheel” is 
poor, sketchy, and slight, if it is meant to be original, and not 
very fair, if it is a review of the book Gheel, the City of the 
Simple, lately issued; unless, indeed, it is by the author him- 
self, as is quite possible. It will do a service if it makes 
people read the book we have mentioned,* but otherwise not. 
An avowed review, however, of the life of Napoleon I. by M. 
Lanfrey, strikes us, who have not read the book, as very well 
calculated to effect its object, which is to induce men to read 
a work that in its singular truthfulness will offend readers even 
out of Frarfee, the culte Napoléonienne being by no means confined 
to the country the great Emperor ruled. Czsarism is a creed now 
in all lands, and Napoleon, bad as he may have been, never offended, 
as this reviewer clearly sees, against the main tenet of Czesarism,— 
that an individual can be a better representative of a nation than 
any parliament. ‘That idea is the strength of Czsarism, and so 
far as Parliament is an executive power that idea is true, the error 
being in the postulate that Parliament is only an executive power, 
whereas it has two functions higher than that, or than the legisla- 
tive authority,—the function of educating the people in politics, 
and that of discovering the persons competent to govern. M. 
Lanfrey appears, therefore, to deserve all the more credit for 
his effort to throw pure white light on the character, the life, 
and the aims of the typical modern Cesar, of the man who, as 
he himself said, missed his destiny when he devastated Europe 
instead of Asia. He would have been a vivifying power there. 
Here he only swept away obstacles, and did not do that cleanly, 
for it has cost us fifty years more merely to be rid of the Bourbons. 
There is a sketch, too, of O'Connell in this number of the St. Pauls 
which strikes us, in spite of occasional inflations of style, as very 
good, though we are unable to agree with its writer’s main thesis. 
The writer maintains that O'Connell, devoted to Ireland, was also 
devoted to the Empire, wanted as his ultimate end a British 
Federation under a single Sovereign. Well, but did he ? for that, 
after all, is the grand question about O'Connell. ‘The essayist 
says he hated infidel and revolutionary France, which is, we believe, 
true; but did he hate France? Did he not at heart, as all English- 
men believed, think that France, with its Celtic people and 
Catholic creed, was the natural ruler of Ireland? He was educated 
in France, and men educated in France rarely lose altogether their 
sympathy with French ideas, and O'Connell never expressed any 
belief in the present Irish Revolutionary thesis, that Ireland divided 
into four Cantons, with a Federal Government in Dublin, would 
make a happier and more vigorous Switzerland. ‘That he repudi- 
ated any wish for “ independence,” is true ; but he knew perfectly 
well that with a Parliament on College Green Ireland would have 
been just so independent as to be forced to seek an ally against 
England, and the United States were not then full of Irish- 
men. ‘The writer brings vividly before his readers O’Connell’s 
supreme ability as an agitator, the hold he maintained for 
years, not only over the affections, but over the imagination 
of the Irish people, a hold to which that of his successors is feeble 
disaffection. One glance of his eye would for years have thrown 
Ireland into insurrection, and to us it is still a moot point why 
that glance was not given. ‘The essayist believes that the great 
agitator abhorred the thought of war, his horror being deepeued 
by what he had known of Revolutionary France, and this may be 
the true explanation. We doubt it, however, doubt if any man 
as able as O'Connell could have failed to see that his end was un- 
attainable without war, could have been unaware that Scotland 
owed her unique position in the Empire to battle, or could at that 
time have deemed the contest hopeless. The popular explanation, 
that O'Connell was physically timid, seems to us opposed to the 
facts of his whole life; but do we do him an injustice in suggest- 
ing another fear which has influenced greater men than he,—the 


fear that if war once began power in Ireland would pass, as it had | 





* Gheel, the City of the Simple. London: Chapman and Hall, 





er 
passed under his eyes in France, from the popular leader to the 
popular general, a post he could never hope to fill ? 


The Cornhill is full of pleasant, slight papers, very good to 
read, though they can be read in a hurry without very much logs, 
The best to our thinking is the very fresh account of Dr. Salviati’s 
glass works at Venice, where he has revived an art long supposed 
to be entirely lost, so entirely lost that even in 1866 it was believed 
that the sapphire glass could not now be made. It was made, 
however, and Dr. Salviati now presides over an establishment 
almost unique in the world, a factory in which every workman ig 
more or less an artist, working under the superintendence of 
‘¢ masters,” or foremen, as we should call them, who have been 
thoroughly educated to the trade :— 

“ Zannetti, a sort of superintendent, now that the heat of the furnace 

is too much for his eyes, is most fertile in producing new designs. The 
immense lampadaro—one of five ordered by Prince Giovanelli, to adorn 
the ball-room of his palace—is a sort of co-operative design. It is of 
white glass; the candlesticks, ruby-tinted, seemingly hung by frail 
transparent links of purest glass ; pinks and tulips, with their spiked 
upright leaves, blossom between the tiers ; while—and this is the inno- 
vation—garlands of leaves and flowers, such as are now blossoming in 
the early spring, are hung beneath the bosses, which are generally ugly 
and forlorn. The hanging lampadaro is by far the largest ever blown, 
and is composed of innumerable different pieces: so that if any get 
broken, they can be at once replaced. Salviati imagined the garlands, 
Zannetti designed the chandelier, Barovier grew the field-flowers, and 
Seguso wrought the parts. Such is the perfection to which this master 
has attained, that he will turn out any given number of pieces of 
precisely the same size, form, and weight. This perfect obedience of 
the hand to the eye is the ne plus ultra of the artist in glass. In the 
same room with their fathers are two young lads, who work together, 
one week as master, the next as assistant. I watched them as they 
stood at the furnace mouth ; one sedate, stern, intent as his father; the 
other, the master of the week, bright-eyed, restless, but the deftest little 
imp imaginable. Beakers of nebulous opal, ewers, vases, and urns spun 
from his fairy rod; but, as his father pointed out, he could make no two 
things alike, neither could he yet manage to marry the colours. 
This would seem to be a perfect factory, but it had one 
drawback. It would not pay sufficiently. The price de- 
manded for work so exquisite and so entirely dependent upon 
individual skill is of course high, and the demand, though it 
is growing, is still small ; but English capital has been introduced 
into the undertaking, and with it the brutal English sense. Art 
is good, say the new shareholders, but so also are dividends, 
Suppose we sell bottles, and make the profit of them supply 
capital for the pretty things? This is to be done from 1870, as it 
has already been done by the Marquis Ginori. 

“When the present Marquis Ginori, owner of the magnificent 

porcelain manufactory of the Doccia, a few miles from Florence, came 
of age, hoe found that from the time that his great-grandfather, the 
Marquis Carlo, founded the factory, in 1744, until the present time, 
immense sums of money had been sunk in the venture, and he was 
compelled to choose between three courses ;—either to close the manu- 
factory; to restrict his men to producing useful articles ; or to make 
the pots and pans pay for the vases, urns, and other artistic ware, the com- 
pletion of one of which will sometimes occupy an artist an entire month. 
He chose the last of the three, and while the produce and sale of his 
choicest porcelain are increased, he has brought the manufacture of com- 
mon earthenware up, or rather down, to the wants of the poorest peasant 
who needs a pot in which to boil his beans.” 
Every one who has seen the exquisite specimens of glass now 
selling in St. James's Street, glass which looks as if it had been 
produced from anything rather than silica, will rejoice to hear that 
the commercial prosperity of the concern will be assured even by 
means so vulgar as the making of bottles, which, strange to say, 
are in Italy always imported. The paper quaintly styled ‘‘ Out of 
School in the Middle Ages” is an amusing account of the college 
life of those days on the Continent, with its privileges and its 
privations, its licence and its severities; but surely, there is 
credulity in the following paragraph ?— 

“Through the whole of the five or six centuries known as the Middle 
Ages, every high-road in Europe was alive with youths hastening to the 
schools. They crossed and recrossed mountain, forest, and narrow sea 
by tens of thousands ; and they crowded the several seats of learning— 
Oxford, Paris, Salamanca, Bologna, and Prague—as thick as bees. In- 
deed, it is said that they generally outnumbered all the other residents 
of these cities, —30,000 being actually set down as attending the schools 
of Oxford; 50,000, 70,000, and even 100,000, those of Paris; while a 
notion of the numbers who selected Prague as alma mater may be formed 
from the tale told of the multitude that accompanied the celebrated pro- 
fessor, John Hoffman, when expelled from that university by the influ- 
ence of Huss,—a host which several writers estimate as high as 40,000. 
The estimates formed of numbers during the Middle Ages were 
often as wild as those current in Oriental countries, and these must 
certainly be gross exaggerations. ‘The class which studied was, 
after all, a limited one, and we hear nothing of an equal number 
of professors. ‘The students were not counted head by head, and 
the inaccuracy of any rough estimate may be guessed from this 
example. ‘The human race has been looking at the stars for 5,000 
years, at all events, and has universally come to the conclusion 
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that they are countless. Yet no more than a thousand stars ever | thus deprive the world of qualities which might otherwise prove a 


are visible to the naked eye in one place at one time. 


Fraser, besides a clever rhapsody about criminals called “ The 
Greatest Wonder,” in which the writer advises us to sell all dan- 
gerous criminals into slavery to African Kings, a long and, to us, 
tedious essay on ‘‘ Depreciation,” by that prose Tupper A. K. H. B., 
a good paper on ‘ Scottish Characteristics,” in which the writer 
claims for his countrymen as their one special quality ‘‘ go,” or as 
he calls it vitalizing force, and repudiates effectively the absurd 
charge of want of humour, publishes a most elaborate paper on 
the relative demand for labour in the agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, with maps, diagrams, and columns of statistics. 
It is almost too solid a paper for a magazine, and is well worth 
the study of every man interested in politics. ‘Ihe writer points 
out that not only has the agricultural population decreased 
between 1851 and 1861 in thirty counties and ridings, but the 
quality of the labour has deteriorated, the employment of lads 
and old men increasing, while that of the ablebodied has dimin- 


ished :— 
‘* LABOURERS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE. 











1851 1861 
CBee BB. cesccvseevecses de 119,000 
BON DD ncrcccasvns $9S,500 ....ccrcccceee . 427,500 
499,200 546,500 
Able-bodied .........0++ 733,400 ..... ecccccesee G09, 700 
1,232,600 1,206,200 


He attributes this decline in the demand for labour mainly to the 
practice of laying down arable land in pasture, and he strongly 
recommends agricultural improvements, long leases, or easy 
modes of transfer of land, in order that clay lands may be broken 
up for the plough, and the population may be tempted back 
to the land. We fear his remedy will not be su'licient, and 
that if land continues to be held as at present, the emigration 
will continue and increase. Labourers may be paid, as he says 
they are, as well as unskilled artizans, and may have all the ad- 
vantages squires claim for them; but they have not the advan- 
tage which tempts Englishmen—the chance of getting on. ‘Their 
fate in old age is the workhouse, and that fate the population, once 
educated, will not risk. Nothing but a return to small properties 
will, we fear, make labour on the soil attrative again; and we do 
not know that that will, for there are still in England great sec- 
tions of land, including all Wales, Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
set, Stafford, Chester, Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Durham, and the West Riding, in which the average of farms is 
under a hundred acres; and in some of these the number of men 
employed to the hundred acres is very small, as, for example, 4 in 
North Durham, and 4:5 in South Durham against 7-2 in North 
Essex, where the average of holdings is nearly double. 


Macmillan, besides a review of Wallace’s Malayan Archi- 
pelago, by Sir John Lubbock, which is almost as interesting as 
an original paper, publishes two more papers on the subject now 
getting threadbare, ‘‘ The Girls of the Period.” ‘The peg is the 
Saurin case, and men are well rated for their imbecility in think- 
ing that case will greatly diminish the temptation to enter nun- 
neries :— 

“Men argue as though they would have no objection to convents if 
the nuns’ bedrooms were well warmed and furnished, their dinners 
varied and well cooked, and their occupations light and easy. If they 
would take the trouble to study the history of the Monastic Orders, they 
would find that luxury has always demoralized them, and that, when- 
ever they have offered any such comforts and pleasures, they have pro- 
duced a thousand times more evil than has been proved against the 
sisters at Hull. They would also see how these small annoyances and 
trivial penances may appear hallowed in Roman Catholic eyes by cen- 
turies of use by those whom they regard as saints. And after arriving 
at this point of sympatby with their opponents they might be able to 
—_ more fairly, and with more hope of carrying conviction into their 

earts.” 
The writer does not, however, approve the convent life, holding 
that the body is God’s work as well as the soul, that our faculties 
were given us to use, not to suppress, and that :— 


“The worst part of the Convent system is that it sifts society, and 
leaves only the frivolous in the world. Many people argue as if only 
the weak and the silly were tempted to become nuns; but this is not 
the truth. Surely a very weak woman would hardly wish to undertake 
80 unattractive a life; there must be some force in a character which 
can willingly surrender every species of earthly enjoyment, in order to 
live what she considers as a higher life. Nor do they do it ignorantly. 
The general public were surprised by what they seem to have considered 
* startling disclosures,’ but we do not believe that one woman in a thou- 
sand enters a convent or a sisterhood without being fully prepared for 
every one of these petty annoyances. Instead of being the weak and 
frivolous, it is often the noble and the strong who, disgusted with the 
worrying littlenesses of society (sometimes as hard to bear as the petty 
tyranny of a Lady Superior), turn to the convent in hopes of relief, and 


bulwark against evil.” 
The second essayist distinctly defends convents, declaring that 
family life is as full of littlenesses, and urging the instinctive crave 
of the soul for *‘ rest.” She argues that the “let” of the con- 
ventual system is its excess, and would have it deprived of its 
permanence, its formality, and its distinctiveness, converted, in 
fact, from a conventual life into a method of retreat for a season :— 
“Why should not the entrance into the convent be noiseless and 
unfettered, the continuance there unfettered too, the departure free 
and easy likewise? And why should not the dress, even if uniform, 
be uneccentric, quiet, and becoming, the ‘ brides of Heaven’ not robing 
themselves as if for attendance at a funeral ?” 
Why not, indeed, only in that case would not entering a convent 
be very like taking quiet lodgings ? 


Blackwood is the only one among the older magazines which 
publishes this month a political article. It gives us two, one an 
analysis of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, the tone and capacity of which 
may be estimated from the following sentence:—‘‘It is not the 
intelligent English people, nor the Scotch, nor even the Irish, who 
clamour for this great change. It is sought fur by the designing 
few whose object is to sink Great Britain to the level of America. 
It is shouted for by the ignorant many who know only that they 
are not so well off as they desire to be, and are persuaded to 
believe that any change must benefit them. And into the arms 
of the designing few and the ignorant many Mr. Gladstone has 
thrown himself.” There is not a man of first-class eminence in 
the Commons except Mr. Disraeli, who is notoriously obeying his 
party, Lord Stanley, who will express no opinion on the subject, 
Sir R. Palmer, who only resists disendowment, and Mr. Hardy, 
who has not voted for this Bill. The ‘‘ designing few” are the 
élite, the very flower of the political wisdom of the entire nation. 
The second paper is called the ‘* Triumvirate,” and is an elaborate 
attempt to prove that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe 
cannot long work together ; that Mr. Bright, a ‘ political bigot,” 
with “little intellectual culture,” ‘‘ at once fanatical and intolerant ” 
longs for the fresh air below the gangway ; that Mr. Lowe, who is 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘* superior in soundness of judgment and tenacity of 
conviction,” and Mr. Bright's “superior in breadth of insight and 
richness of culture,” is, on the practical side of his mind, a thorough 
Tory; and that Mr. Gladstone, though a good arithmetician, is a 
man “of such grotesque and fantastic mental eccentricities as are 
now seldom met with out of an asylum for the insane,” and con- 
sequently the Ministry must speedily break up. In spite of all this 
fantastic fury, there is sense and spirit in the article, and the 
writer makes telling points by reprinting old speeches made by the 
Triumvirs against each other. Only he forgets that a common 
enmity, though it can be no bond of friendship, can be a bond of 
alliance, and that it is possible to feel such common enmity against 
political oppression. ‘The padding in Blackwood is scarcely as 
good as usual, but there is a life of Sir John Lawrence by a writer 
who evidently knows very thoroughly the history of his career. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Brown's Visits to Paris. By Arthur Sketchley. Mr. Sketchley— 
or shall we say Mrs. Brown?—is as amusing as ever, but her reminiscences 
should be read aloud in full family conclave, and for only half an hour 
at a time, to be thoroughly enjoyed; where the humour consists almost 
entirely in clothing description in the homeliest of housewifely language, 
and in wandering away along every thread of association, however 
slight, that presents itself, it will cloy unless taken sparingly. Mrs. 
Brown, as our readers probably know, is a cross between Sarah Gamp 
and Mrs. Nickleby, and, like many hybrids, though with some new 
qualities of its own, does not at all reach the standard of either of the 
parent stocks. 

Louis XVII. By William and Augustus Meves. (Ridgway.)—This 
is a full statement of a story to which many of our readers will have 
seen allusions. It states that the Dauphin, son of Louis XVL, who is 
commonly supposed to have died in the Temple from the effects of 
systematic ill-treatment, really escaped from it, and lived to a good old 
age in England, bearing the name of Augustus Meves, and following 
the occupation of a composer of music. The real Augustus Meves was, 
it is said, introduced into the prison as a substitute for the Dauphin, and 
then, again, as a substitute for Augustus Meves was introduced a certain 
deaf and dumb boy; and it was this boy that died. Augustus Meves 
necessarily became acquainted with some circumstances which enabled 
him to set up as a pretender to the namo of Louis XVIL., and he was 
afterwards known as the Chevalier Neundorf. In support of this strange 
story a variety of evidence is produced. There is a report of the com- 
missaries of the Committee of Public Safety, who visited the prisoner, 











and could not get any kind of answer from him, a circumstance which 
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is supposed to tally with the statement that the then prisoner was deaf 
and dumb; there is medical evidence about certain personal marks of 
identity between the Dauphin and the soi-disant Augustus Meves, and 
much other matter which those who are curious on the subject should 
examine for themselves. 

Blondel Parva, By the Author of Lost Sir Massingberd. 2 vols. 
(Bradbury, Evans, and Co.)—This is a good story, perfectly readable, as 
the writer’s novels, so far as we know them, always are, and sometimes 
rising to very considerable excellence. The account of how Maurice Glyn, 
to save his lady-love’s father, matches himself against Sir Richard Anstey 
and his satellite the detective, and gets the better of them, is particu- 
larly spirited. It is a pity that so clever a writer will spoil his work 
with such affectations. The constant banter and effort at humour are 
especially disagreeable. The author seems unable to resist the tempta- 
tion even in the most serious conjunctures of his story. The heroine, 
for instance, under the pressure of the most urgent calamity, dismisses 
her lover; and we have this sentence to describe the shock :—“If the 
earth had gaped, and suddenly taken the articles between him and Kate at 
its own valuation, Maurice Glyn could not have been more astonished.” 
But the overpowering desire to be funny will not account for so strange 
an expression as this. It is apparently serious. “Accordingly off they 
started, leaving Mary quite overcome with the wine of astonishment.” It 
may seem unfair to devote so much of the short notice that we can give 
to blame when there is so much that might be praised. But we have 
noticed the same extravagance of style before; and if we repeat our 
criticism, the writer must take it as another proof that we look upon him 
as worthy of correction. 

Cassandra, and other Poems, By R. Whieldon Baddeley. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—The principal poem in the volume is a drama founded on the 
tale of Troy. In conception and in style it is as wholly unclassical as 
it could possibly be. Paris, who is the only personage displaying any- 
thing that can be called a character, is a cynical roué of a very modern 
type. (The word “cynical” is, with Shakespearian audacity, actually 
applied to him). The ornate rhetoric and word-painting of the language 
are equally modern. Yet Mr. Baddeley sometimes shows power. The 
rhymed verse of Cassandra’s prophecies rushes on with a certain lyric 
foree which recalls Mrs. Barrett Browning. In almost every stanza the 
reader stumbles at some strange defect of rhyme and reason, and yet 
feels a rude energy which carries him on. Here is a specimen out of 
the prophecy on Greece :— 

“ The names of her nymph-hiding fountains, 
And muse-haunted hills shall be known 
To men through all time as the mountains 
And streams of the land that they own. 
The souls shall her fullness inherit 
Of statesman, and sage. and those whom 


The beauty and blight of the spirit 
Have gifted with glory and gloom.” 


And the blank verse, though sometimes strangely bad, is not unfre- 
quently melodious, ag here, when Cassandra says of Hades :— 


“ Where ff the wave be sullen, and the land 
Arid and dark, nor ever any voice, 
Save shrill weak wailing sometimes of a ghost, 
Challenge the silent victory of night ; 
Yet, if maybe we drink of Lethe’s stream, 
There are no memories of lost joy and pride; 
And, certes, red-hand slaughter is not there, 
Nor seorn for prophecies that are but too true.” 


Yet how could the writer of the first four lines have suffered the last to 
pass him ? 

Lhe Orthodox Church of the East in the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Williams, B.D. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Williams publishes in full the 
correspondence that took place during the years 1716-1725 between the 
Nonjuring Bishops and the Patriarchs of the Eastern Church, and pre- 
fixes to it an introduction, in which he gives an account of the attempts 
made from time to time to establish communion between the English 
Church and the Churches of the East. It is a very interesting volume, 
but it impresses us with the conviction that union is impossible except 
on terms which neither party is at present willing to accept. Church 
government would present a difficulty at the outset. The Nonjurors 
proposed to give the Primacy to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, pro- 
bably intending that Canterbury should rank with the other three 
Patriarchates, Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria. The Eastern 
Bishops answer that there is no reason why the old order should be 
disturbed, but that if the British Bishops want to put them- 
selves specially under the Patriarch of Jerusalem, they may do 
so; the idea of conceding anything like equality never occurs 
to them. Now, without stickling for precedence, we might object 
to our Bishops seeking consecration from a Greek monk, possibly 
an illiterate monk, at Jerusalem. There is no reason to suppose that 
the Eastern authorities would bo more yielding now than they 
were then. As to the Invocation of Saints, Dulia should, they 
thought, be paid to the Saints, and Hyperdulia to the Virgin, 
but they would not insist on the British Church doing the same. 
Other questions were not to be so easily settled. They think that 
the Scriptures ought not to be read in the vulgar tongue ; they believe 
“that to be against worshipping the Bread, which is consecrated and 
changed into the Body of Christ, is to be against worshipping our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, our Maker and Saviour.” It is but a small section 


| must find them in the Nonjurors, we recommend carefully to stndy 
| what these Nonjurors were ready to concede, and what they stood firm 
upon. Mr. Humble, for instance, should read what they thought about 
the Invocation of Saints. 

Olive Varcoe. By Francis Derrick. 3 vols. (Saunders, Otley, and 
| Co.)—There is a certain unity about this book. It is a frightful picture, 
which indeed we think had better not have been drawn, which we do 
not allow to be legitimate art, but which must be allowed to show some 
| power of execution. Of the three volumes one tells us how a certain 
murder comes to be done; the others unfold the secret of who did it, 
And the secret, it must be allowed, is not unskilfully kept. But the 
method by which this is done is open to an obvious criticism, The 
person whom we are led to suspect of the murder is really the person 
who, so to speak, ought to have done it. The ultimate surprise js 
effected by an incredible contradiction of character. It is monstrous to 
find a man to whom we are first introduced as “a great, easy, good- 
natured fellow” changed into the cruelest of savages or madmen. We 
think, as we have intimated above, that the whole book is a mistake; but 
it has good points, among them some pretty bits of scenery. 

The Isle of Wight. By J. Redding Ware. (Provost.)—This book is 
illustrated with twenty-four photographs, most of them good, some of 
them particularly so. We would mention with especial praise the 
frontispiece “ Brading, from the Downs,” and “ Carisbrook Castle,” a 
very soft and pleasing landscape. ‘ Luccombe Chine,” too, would be 
excellent but for one slight blur. The selection might have been 
better. The finest part of Bonchurch is not given, and the Undercliff 
is not even attempted. We cannot say much for the letterpress, which 
is full of affectation and bad taste. Nothing could be worse than to 
speak of an event as happening “a few years after the grand tragedy, 
culminating upon Calvary, had been played out ;” again, it is an absurd 
exaggeration to say that there is “ nothing in English scenery so ghastly 
and horror-inspiring as Blackgang Chine.”’ It seemed to us a not very 
striking claypit. 

In Purple and Gold. By C. B. (Triibner.)—C. B. should look for a 
public among the Free Lovers rather than here, where prejudices in 
favour of marriage are still strong. A certain Lady Temple leaves her 
husband and takes a place as a housemaid. Then she sits as model to 
a painter, and the two fall wildly in love. She is tried for desertion 
and adultery, pleads ‘ guilty’ to the first charge, and ‘not guilty’ to the 
second, but is found guilty of both (this seems a novel kind of pro- 
ceeding), and being divorced, marries the hero next day, the said hero 
taking care to let us kuow that he thinks marriage a mistake. The 
story is told by a male friend, but the stupid blunders about law anda 
certain audacity of language indicate a different authorship. 

Geographical Fun. By Aleph. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is 
about as queer.a book as we have ever seen. The various countries of 
Europe are represented by strange figures of men, women, and animals, 
more or less characteristic of the nations which inhabit them. France, 
for instance, is a very sprucely dressed lady holding a fan; Russia is 
made up of a man and a bear; Italy, and this is the happiest in idea and 
execution, presents the figure of Garibaldi. It is quite possible that a 
child might pick notions as to the configuration of countries which 
he would not get as easily otherwise. But they will certainly want some 
correction. Anglesea, for instance, is not represonted as an island; and 
in the map which we have specially praised Sardinia is a likeness of the 
Pope, and Corsica is his triple crown. A child might well infer from 
this that these two islands form the Papal States. 


Kathieen. By the Author of Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —This is a cleverish book, and readable enough ; for the style 
is lively, and there is plenty of incident. But we cannot say that we 
found much pleasure in reading it. There are some persons who are 
weak enough to feel exceedingly uncomfortable when they see or even 
hear of a person doing some foolish thing. The author’s heroine does a 
very foolish thing, and the tale brings out its consequences. A young 
linendrapers’ assistant pulls her out of the water. There was not 
much danger, for the place, though she will not believe it, was not three 
feet deep; but she is enthusiastic in her gratitude to her “ preserver,” 
causes him to be put into the road of becoming a gentleman, and 
finally engages herself to him. The plot is complicated by a supposed 
discovery, which the lady takes up with characteristic energy, that the 
young man is heir to a certain squire who has long supposed that his only 
son died childless. This situation recalls to the reader Mr. Tittlebat 
Titmouse in Zen Thousand a Year; but it is not so vigorous, and, we 
may say, not such a caricature. When we further say that there is 
somothing in the tone and style of the book which reminds us of Miss 
Austin, and something also of a resemblance to Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
we shall cither have given a good idea of it to the reader, or shall have 
confused him altogether. 

Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. (Bell and Daldy).— 
This is a collection of lively and humorous little sketches, which bave 
already appeared in Aunt Judy's Mugazine and the Monthly Packet. 
The story of the Squire and his favourite fox cubs, which he watebes 


| 





with the fondest affection and then kills with equal delight, is particu- 


among us that would be willing to accept these propositions; that} larly good. The title is attractive, but will it not perplex the children 
to find under it stories about elephants, dogs, and donkeys ? 
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section, which, if it has any theological ancestors in the English Church, 
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"pr. Alford gives us a concluding volume of his useful work How to 
Study the New Testament (Strahan). He treats of that portion of the 
Canon which in our arrangement follows the Epistles to the Thessa- 
Jonians, including also, as he follows” the chronological order, the 
Epistle to the Philippians. His plan is to give a short account of the 


circu 


mstances under which each epistle was written and of its character, | 


rj its a H g i C= | : " Pat 
aD analy sis of its contents and a number of suggestions for the corree | Breaking a Butterfly, by the Author of Guy Livingstone, 3 vols cr 8vo (Tinsley) 31 6 


tion of the Authorized Version. Most of these are undoubted improve- | 


ments, though Dr. Alford is scarcely strong enough in fine taste and the 
feeling for style. Sometimes, we think, he is rash. Discussing, for 
instanco, Titus iii. 5, he says, “instead of ‘by the washing of regenera- 
tion’ read ‘ through the font (or laver) of regenerativu.’ The word which 
our translators have rendered ‘ washing’ cannot by any possibility have 
that sense, always meaning the vessel in which the washing takes place." 
Aovrpoy is the word in question; in some passages it certainly means 
the contents of a vessel; in others there is shading of meaning from 
one to the other. One of Dr. Alford’s alternative suggestions has tho 
same meaning. Milton has in the Samson Agonistes “From the stream 
with /avers pure.” 

Tinker Esop and his Little Lessons for the Age. By John Vickers. 
(Longmans. )—Itinerant tinkers are generally supposed to be revolu- 
tionary persons ; every one will remember, as a typo of such a class, 
the Tinker who tempts Leonard Fairfield with seditious tracts in My 
Novel. Not such is Tinker /Esop, whose discourses are here reported 


by a faithful discipline. He is a very sober and steady person, over-con- | 
servative, it willseem to some, though he can propose a sweeping change, | 


as, for instance, when he propounds the thesis “that the true basis of 
all landed property is the good of the community,” and proposes to take 
away from landlords the control of mismanaged estates. On the vhole, 
he is sensible, but a trifle dull. 

The World's Explorers. By H. W. Dulcken. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler.) —The only fault that we have to find with this book regards the 
choice of subjects. Every name which the compiler has selected has 
doubtless its claim, but there are greater names left out. Bruce 
appears by right, but Mungo Park should not have been left out, nor 
should the long line of Arctic navigators, beginning with Henry Hudson. 
We might have spared, on the other hand, Mr. Jacob Astor and Captain 
Flinders. Still the book is written with spirit and is worth reading. 
Mr. Dulcken, however, might sometimes be more exact. It is a bold 
figure of speech to call the great equatorial lakes “ the spring-head of 
the mighty stream ” of the Nile. 


Lhe Trial of William Rojer (Pitman) is possibly interesting and 
valuable, but it is, unhappily, printed in phonetic characters, aud we 
have not time to learn a new alphabet for the sake of reading it. 
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LIGHT BORDEAUX...... per dozen, 24s. |] FINE BORDEAU®......... per dozen, 36s. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquot. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
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C OGNAC BRANDY, 458; Fine Quality, 54s; 
Very Choice Old, 75s per dozen. 
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Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application | J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious,, 





to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 


and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d cach, at 








Somerset House, Strand, London, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durabie than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
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MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medica) profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 

31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 

OUDAULIT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FOUDAULT'S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N URIATE of AMMONIA 
i LOZENGES, — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
vivlent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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WINES, 20 


Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d, 


the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red sea] and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70> 
pints of excellent beef tea for lls, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces, Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers. 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
iL MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa hue 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For hommopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a mure agreeable or valuable beverage.” 

Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 


J)RAGRANT SOA P— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


Wank and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 
2s 9d per box, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 

*,* Ask for“ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 

Tho Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


E.C. 


Tho Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREEN, Esq., Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., QC. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 
£ 


Existing assurances ......ssscsssccsersoscceseeessseeseeees 4,117,000 
Reversionary bonus thereon ......seecsesseceseeeeeeees 
Annual income .......56 ssccessorcercerceccccccscesscseoess 





7 


Invested £0Nds ...cccccecsoscccsecsesccsccsccesvossscscesse 1,450,000 
539,000 Share capital fully subscribed.. ...... Sédesenensacesee -- 1,000,000 
200,000 Claims and bonus paid .........:scccesseceeeeereereeseeees 1,650,000 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then 


exists. 
the right of unrestricted residence in any part of the world. 
than 33° from the Equator. 


Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without having incurred extra charge for Foreign Licence, confer 
Ordinary Policies allow, from the date of issue, residence in any part distant moro 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when ona 


issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 


They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, 
Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, o1 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £53 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £5 3s to £15; Chimney- 
Pieces, from £1 83 to £100: Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 





and General 
r exquisiteness 











NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIRCES, | TABLE CUTLERY, Beppine and Bep-Iane- 

BrRITANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 

Disu Covers, Hot-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS, BATHs and TorLeET Ware, | Bep-RooM CABINET Fur- 
TEA TRAYS, IRON and Brass Bep- NITURE, 


DISHES, 
Stoves and FgnpDerRs, Urns and KETTLEs, STEADS, 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford strect, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 








TURNERY Goons, &e. 








LERICAL, MEDICAL, and; PMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | COMPANY. 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W. Curer OrricE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
-- BRANCH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. Instituted 1820. 

Deputy {William Bowman, Esq,, F.R.S. Th : . 
eer ae te i . Re e outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
Chairmen (Sir Charles Locock, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
. £2,800,000, and the Assets, cousisting entirely of invest- 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented | ~"* oY a “ahats ~ 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 27th | ceaasee, ee a 
November, 1868 :— peas : 
1. The sum of £412,345 was proposed for Assurance, | The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
of which £307,395 was completed, at Premiums pro- than nine times the Premium Income. 
ducing £10,067 per annum. me | It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
2. The amount paid under Claims by Death was guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
£100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst the | to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
expenses of management and all other outgoings were | appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
even less than for many years past. ‘ the most moderat« terms and the most liberal conditions. 
3. On the other hand, the Income was raised to The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
£219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was retarded Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
by abatements of premium which did not take effect in | and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 
the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on 7 aw Ny tee ss 
the large sum paid as Bonus in 1867. | ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It | 
amounted to £93,152, a sum exceeding by more than | OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
£8,000 any previous surplus during the forty-four |} : *T) SUM in CASE 
years of the Society's existence. | and a FIXED yon — of DEATH, 
5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to | ACCIDENT OF . NY KIND 
£1,598, 906. May be secured by a policy of the 





The following are among the distinctive features of RAILWAY PASSENGERS ‘ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
the Society :— / An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
CrepDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of | at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the | 2 otnet nae pee 
Annnal Premiums duri the first fi m A ACCIDBN 02 
remain on credit. a ee ee | May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without | Single or Double Journeys. 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable | _ For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
whichever event shall first happen. hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 2 s 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
to the increased risk. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agenis, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 





eaten UNION INSURANCE 
= COMPANY, FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London, 37 Cornhill; Edinburgh; and Dublin. 
Capital, Five Millions Sterling. 
Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 ... eee £1,045,615 
Annual Revenue from all sources . ° 226,528 
Amount of Life Insurances in force eee 4,200,000 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may 
be obtained on application at 37 Cornhill, London, or 
of the Company's Agents. 
By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 










of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








| EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Diréctors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for3 
years at 55, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


NOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


J —— 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


| Tp mpl CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman, Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 

’. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 
7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bide SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 4 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 








y LAZENBY and SON beg to 

Ye announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of ** Wigmore street.” 


“FOLLOWAY'S OLNTMENT and 
PILLS.—Systematie Treatment.—Few  state- 

ments are more wide of truth than the assertion that 
for the cure of disease the ailing part alone demands 
attention, whereas both local and general mischief 
require redress, These medicaments boldly face the 
evils they profess to remedy, local relief and general 
purification progress together; the diseased portion 18 
cured, the foul whole is cleansed. Holloway’s Ointment 
rubbed on the throat and chest exercises the most bene- 
ficial influence over sore throat, diphtheria, and cough, 
whether resulting from catarrh, asthma, or bronchitis. 
This unguent acts miraculously in arresting the exten- 
sion of sores, healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, 
and completely stopping all destructive inflammauon 
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Se eee 
DEDFOR D COLLEGE for LADIES, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
EASTER TERM will be gin on = RSRAY. pole 
] . *rofessor C. CASSAL, 
th aa oe * Ten Lectures, on the 
s . ee French Liter Nineteenth Cen- 
lan ell be d in French every Tuesday at 
tury, “rerms, £1 Is. Free admission to the First 
all April 20th. The Senior Class on French 
Graeme? and History will be continued by Professor 
CASSAL at 1.50 on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition at the beginning of next October. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


DUCATION.—14 GREAT STAN- 
HOPE STREET, BATH, 
Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADIES, whom she educates as members of a family. 
Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. 
Terms on applic: ae to Mrs. Jeffery. 
Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath ; ‘Rey. T. Poynting, 
Monton, Mane lbh Rey. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire : J. Mure’ h, Esq., Bath ; E. Cobb, Esq.. 
Bath; W. A. Case, Esq. M.A., late Vice-Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq., 
Clifton Down, Bristol. 


yurse Fr. ueh: 








TILL OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 7th 
VW APRIL, LAWRENCE GALLERY, 168 New 
Bond street, W. The collected Paintings, Water- 
Colour Drawings, Sketches, &c., of the late George it 
Thomas, kindly lent by Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and others. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Great combination of attractions. Morning Perform- 
ances of PUSSIN BOOTS and the ROY AL ORIGIN AL 
CHRISTY'S MINISTRELS on Wednesday, April 7, 
and Saturday, April 10. On Monday, April 5, and dur- 
ing the week, & new rom: mtic Drama, in Three Acts 
and a Prologue, entitled THE MAN OF TWO LIVES, 
founded on Victor Hugo's * Les Misérables,” adapted 
by Bayle Bernard. Principal character by Mr. Charles 
Dillon, suppor rted by the entire str sngth of the Com 
pany. To conclude with PUSS IN BOOTS, terminating 
with the Gr: — Transformation Scene, 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Musical Director, 
Mr. W. C. Levey. Doors open at 6.50, commence at 7 
o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


7 XTRAORDINARY EASTER 

J ATTRACTIONS.—The GREAT LIGHTNING 
INDUCTION COIL will be used in Professor Pepper's 
Lecture. ROBIN HOOD and LITTLE JOIN; or, Ye 
Merrie Rogues of Sherwood Forest, with Spectral! 
Effects, will be the Musical Entertainment, introducing 
the popular Vocalist, Mr. G. Buckland; Tennyson's 

«Elaine;” Photographs from Doré’s Drawings ; Astro- 
metroscope, an optical arrangement invented by Sera- 
phicus Pichler, Esq. ; Woodbury’s Photo-relief Process, 
by J. L. King, Esq.; Matthews's astounding Legerde- 
main; Signor Ferrayra, the Man-Fiute, or Vocal 
Flautist —ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Is. 


Nou 4L’S SPECIALIT IES. in n OV. ER- 
COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

2s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 

Beaver W itney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 

Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 

Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 

Silk, 848, Quilted, 126s ; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


TICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
I DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
2isto 35s ; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 





Pilot Cloths, 25 
52s 6d, and 63s; 





TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
aN ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Cvats, from 
63s to 848; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 


GERV. ANTS’ LIVERIES— 
& Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTA FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 


TABI E ¢ GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENT JASS, English and Foreign. 





Mess, Export, & Furnis cuted, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, V 
MANUFACTORY AND Snow Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham,—Established 1807, 
LIVER 


C O D OL L. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


(°° D LIVER OIL! 
FOR DEBILITY. 


ing Orders promptly exe 








Cer. LIVER 
< ALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonia 
been rec eived fro ma the fx Mowing emine snt physicians :— 
Professor Taylor. M. D.. &e ke, 
Dr. Scott, M.D.. 1K ’ 
Dr. Edwin Pay: me 


9 ge 





F.L.S., &¢. 
» LRG B. M.R.C\S., &€., &e. 
Just in 1po wrted by 

, KEATING a1 * CO., 79 St. Paul cpa hyard. 
4 imperial half-pints, Is 6 ints, 2s % $; 
oes ie ialf-pints, 1s Gd; pints, 2s Yd; quarts, 5s; 


to its purity and ge nuineness have 
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SPECTATOR. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for bere rtion in The QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, No. : st be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and Bills le the 9th instant. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle street, 


rILE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 264, will be published on WEDNESDAY, the 

14th inst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 

cannot be received by the Publishers later than 

Wednesday next, April 7. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 


‘ ioe 








Just published, price 34, by post, 3s 4d. 
DPD"; PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES ef Permanent Cure. 
London J. Kg&NB, 74 New Bond street, W. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
stu YEAR, 
ConTENTS of APRIL PART.—Price 7d. 
BABIES by ~ DAY. 
“ WALRUS-SIA.” 
RATHER on ADVENTURE—for an UNDERGRA- 
DUATE. 
DRAWN from LIFE. 
The DOMESTICATION of the OSTRICH. 
The BASTILLE, In Two Chapters, 
The LUUA 
From the * WILD COAST.” 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


KITTY. In Three Chapters, 
FAR EAST. 
STRINGING the NERVES. 





The FIRST COIFFEUR of his AGE. 

The LAST RECORD of LORD BYRON. 

An ADJUTANT'’S DUTIES. 

The MONTIL: Science and Ar ts. 

FOUR PIECES of ORIGIN AL 

And the Conelusion of a New 
_PE RFECT TREASURE.” 


Ix ET PL E ‘DRUM, with which is united 


POE TRY. 


Novel, entitled “A 





WOMAN'S WORLD. Contents for APRIL: 
—Lucy Ferrars, by M. B. Smedley—Duties of Educated 
Women towards Working Women, by Jessie Boucherett 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Punished—Shades of Irish 
Life—Woman's Cry and Man's Answer—Our Gossip, 
Reviews, &e., &e. Price 64. OfMice—4y Essex street, 
Strand, WC, 


Shi D R SITY COL nT nG E, LONDON. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
PROFESSOR T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE will commence 
his Secon 1 Course of Twelve Lectures on ‘Tuesday, 
i, at 6.50 p.m,, and will continue it on subsequent 
ys and Tuesdays at the same hour. The sub 
ihe Lectures will be (1) “ 
" 3) “Credit.” (4) “ Banking,” (5) “ 
(6) * Prices,” (7) “ Panies.” Fee for the course, 
JOHN Ty )BSON, B.A., Sec retary to the ¢ 


C U E EN’S C OLLEG E LONDON, 


43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1855 for the General 
Education of Ladies and for granting Certificates of 
Kuowledge. 

The College and School will RE-OPEN for the 
EASTER TERM on Thursday, April 15th. 

Individual instruction is given in Vocal and Instra- 
mental Music to pupils attending at least one Class. 

Classes in Greek and for conversation in French, 
German, and Italian will be formed on the entry of 
six names, 

Pupils are received in the College from the age of 
thirteen, and in the School from that of five. 

Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 

Prospectuses with full particulars may be had on 
application to Miss Milward at the College Office, 

£. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


( UEEN'S COLLEGE, 
45 avd 45 Harley street, W. 
The DEAN of WESTMINSTER proposes to deliver a 
SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES on “ The Church of 
England in the Seventeenth Century,” as follows :— 
1. April 13th, 4 p.m.—* Hooker and his Successors.” 






Speculation,” 
£1 Is. 
Council, 








2. April 17th, 4 p.m,—* Milton and his Con- 
——— 
April 27th, 4 p.m.—* Baxter and his Contem- 


pore aries, 
4. May Ist, 4 p.m.—* Ken and his Contemporaries.” 
Tickets 19s for the Course, 3s for single Lectures, 
may be had on and after April Sth, on application to 
Miss Milward, at — ‘ollege Om 
PLU MPIRE, M.A., Dean. 


POYAL INSTITULLON of GREAT 

W& BRITAIN, Albemarle street, Piccadilly, V 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER penal 1869. 

Lecture Hour, Three o'clock. 

Professor Robert Grant, LL.D., F.R.S. Nine Lectures. 
On Astronomy, On Tuesdays, April 6th to June Ist. 

Professor Tyndall, LL.D, F.R.S. Nine Lectures. On 
Light. On Thursdays, April Sth to June 3rd. 

Archi ie, Esg., FE. RUS. Three Lectures. On 
Geology. On Saturdays, April 10th, 17th, 24th. 

*rofessor Seeley. Three Lectures. On Early Roman 

History. On Saturdays, May sth, 15th, 22nd. 

Emanuel Deutsch, Esq. Three Lectures. On Semitic 
Culture. On Saturdays, May 29th to June 12th. 

Subscribers of Two Guineas are admitted to all the 
Courses, A Single Course, One Guinea or Half-a-Guinea. 


Vi ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
a of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, will recommence her Courses of Lessons in 
Ancient History, English Language and Literature, and 
English Reading and Composition on Monday, April 5. 
after Easter, in addition to these, open a class 
for the critical study of individual works of English 
Literature. 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 
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— BREITMANN BALLADS. 
By CHARLES G, LELAND. 
First SERIES, 
HANS BREITMANN’S BARTY, 
CONTENTS. 
1. Hans Breitmann’s Barty. 
2. Breitmann in Battle, 
3. Breitmann in Maryland. 
4. Breitmanu as a Bummer. 
5. Second Part. 
6, Breitmann in Kansas. 
7. Die Schoene Wittwe. 
1. Vot de Yankee Chap sung. 
2. How der Breitminn cut him out. 
8. Breitmann and the Turners. 
9. Ballad. 
Ready in two editions—a cheap one at 6d per copy, 
and a superior one at Is, 


SECOND SERIES. 
HANS BREITMANN'S CHRISTMAS, with other 
Ballads. 


with other Ballads. 


. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. 
Der Freischiitz. 
Breitmann about Town, 
Weingeist. 
Schnitzerl’s Philosopede. 
Schnitzerl's Philosopede. 
Also ready, price 1s. 
THIRD SERIES. 
HANS BREITMANN AS A POLITICIAN, 
Cantos. 


Part 1. 
Part 2. 


Se 


In Three 


Canto I. 
The Nomination. 
The Committee of Instruction. 
Mr. Twine explains being “ Sound upon the Goose.” 
Canto IL. 
. How Breitmann and Schmit were reported to be log- 
rolling. 
. How a held the Mass Meeting. 
3. Breitmann’s Great Speech, 
Canto IL. 
Pardt de Virst—The Author asserts the Vast Intel- 
lectual superiority of Germans to Americans. 
Pardt de Secondt—Showing how Mr. Hiram Twine 
«played off " on Smith. 
Price 1s. 
A Fourth Series of Breitmann Ballads is in preparation. 
TRUBNER and Co.,, 60 Paternoster row. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 

P LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 

Fy LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 

with Prices—Annouvncements—and Literary Informa- 

tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year ou receipt of 12 stamps. 


YOREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Susiness of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


eee 


ss 


Te mndon : 


j QUESTION of the DAY. —See 
the RAINBOW for March and April, 1869, on 
Immortality, and the Origin of the Popular Doctrine 


of Eternal Torment. Price 6d, 
PARTRIDGE and Co., London. 
Tt THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXV., APRIL, 1869. 
. MILMAN'S rae! of ST. PAUL'S. By Frances 
Power Col 
. The MISSION. of JOHN the BAPTIST. By 
William Jevons. 
3. ULFILA, the APOSTLE of the GOTHS. By 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
. JOUN KEBLE. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
The CURE of ARS. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Publishers; Messrs, WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





Price 28 6d. 


safc 


Just published, price 6s, for APRIL, the 


|} seaenae QU ARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XCVIIL. 
“CON TENTS. 
1. The WORKS of Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
. ROYAL COMMISSION on the LAWS 
RIAGE, 
. RAWLINSON’S FIVE GREAT MONARC HIES 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM in FRANCE 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
i. The IRISH CHURCH in the SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY 


of MAR 


ae 


PAUPERISM, 

The BRAHMO SOMAJ of INDIA. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Senden: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


oFm 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE, 
Bates PAULS, for APRIL. 
. Price 1s. 

The Sacristan’s Household. By the 
With an Ilustra- 


CONTENTS :—1. 
Author of “ Mabel'’s Progress,” &c. 
tion, Chap, xxix. Suphie; Chap. xxx. The Morocco 
Case; Chap. xxxi, Soldiers in the South. 2. The 
Election Petitions, 3. The Search after the Fountain 
of Jouvence: a Romance of the Sixteenth Century, 4. 
Daniel O'Connell, 5. On Imagination as & National 
Characteristic, 6, Lanfrey’s Napoleon 1, A Lunatic 
Colony. 8. The National Debt before the ‘Revolution, 
9. Army Reform. Bya Private Dragoon, 10. Phineas 
Fiun, the Irish Member. By Anthory Trollope, With 
au Illustration. Chap, Ixix. The Temptress; Chap. 
Ixx. The Prime Minister's House; Chap. Ixxi. Com- 
paring Notes; Chap, Ixxii. Madame Gesler's Gene- 
rosity. 


London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
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A NEW TALE BY HARRIET MILLER §$DAVIDSON. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s. 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S FRIENDS. 
A TALE. 

By Mrs. HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON, Author of “ Isabel Jardine’s History.” 


“ Many readers will have their attention arrested by the fact that ‘Isabel Jardine’s History’ is written by 
the daughter of one whom Scotland had good reason to be proud of—the gifted and lamented Hugh Miller. And 
whoever takes it up, whether from this or any other motive, will, we think, read on to the end; for the style is 
simple and attractive, the characters naturally sketched, and the story, alas: in nowise improbable."—Scotsman. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


Sold by SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,., London; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published. 


THE BOOK OF THE LANDED ESTATE ; 


CONTAINING DIRECTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESOURCES 





OF LANDED PROPERTY; DETAILING 


THE DUTIES OF THE LANDLORD, FACTOR, TENANT, 


i 
FORESTER, AND LABOURER. 


By ROBERT E. BROWN, Factor and Estate Agent, Wass, Yorkshire. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, uniform with the 


“Book of the Farm,” by Mr. Stephens, with numerous Engravings, price 
One Guinea. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Chaucer's England By 


MATTHEW BROWNE. 2 vols., with Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations. 24s. 

“Pleasanter and, let us add, more trustworthy 
volumes have never been written on a subject so dear 
to every Englishman as these two interesting volumes 
of ‘Chaucer's England.’ "—Zzaminer. 


Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 
Ferrara, A Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
“A very interesting study of the character of 
Lucrezia Borgia. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in 
amusing and interesting his readers may be safely 


predicted.”"—Saturday Review. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


Hepworth Dixon. Dadicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its 
anecdote, and generous in its display of new and 
interesting information.”—Spectator. 


Prince Charles and the Spanish 


MARRIAGE; a Chapter of English History (1617 
to 1623) from Unpublished Documents in the 
Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels, By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 vols. 8v0, 30s. 
“ We doubt not that the reception of Mr, Gardiner's 
valuable and interesting volumes will be such as is due 
to their high merit.”"— Notes and Queries. 


The Gladstone Government. 


Being Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo. 

“ This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it 

supplies just such information as general readers like 
to have about men of mark.”—Athenzum. 

By 


The Life of Rossini. 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 8vo, with Portrait. 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 


Mrs. DurFvs HARDY. 3 vols. 

“In the select class of exceptionally good novels we 
do not hesitate to place * Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice,—a 
story nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged 
with poetry and humour. It is one of those prose 
poems which seldom appear without making a distinct 
mark in literary annals, and acquiring permanent 
popularity." —Athenzum, 


Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 
Trials of an Heiress. By the 


Hon. Mrs. GIFFORD. 3 vols. 

“The Hon. Mrs, Gifford’s new novel is no doubt 
destined to become a great favourite. It is written 
with ease and vigour. Every page is interesting.”“— 
Examiner. 

* Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a 
friend may safely recommend this one."—Athenwum, 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE, 3vols. [April 9. 





In crown &vo, boards, price ls. 
HOUSE and its FURNISHINGS; 
i How to Choose a House and Furnish It ata 
Sovul Expense. By Mrs. WARREN, Author of “ How 
[ Managed my House on £200 a Year,” “Cookery 
Cards for the Kitchen,” &c, 
London and Sons, 21 Paternoster row; 





BEMROSE 


and all Railway Bookstalls. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Dangerous Connec- 


tions, 
“A story of a very high order.”"—J//ustrated Times. 
“A pretty story prettily told...... and some fine 


touches of nature interspersed here and there.”"— 
Athenwum. 
BLACKIE and Sons, 44 Paternoster row. 


This day are published. 


1. 

A HISTORY of the BRITISH 
HYDROID ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev. THomas 
Hincks, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with 67 Plates and 45 
Woodcuts, £2 2s. 





9 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH 
SESSILE-EYED CRUSTACEA. By C. Spence 
Barts, F.R.S., F.L.S., and J. O. Westwoop, M.A., 
F.L.S., Hope Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Oxford, &c, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by 384 wood- 
cuts, comprising figures of the 260 species, and 
124 miscellaneous vignettes and details, £3. 





The above are two further portions of the series of 
works on the NATURAL HISTORY of the BRITISH 
ISLES, in which there have already been published the 
Quadrupeds, the Reptiles, and the Stalk-eyed Crustacea, 
by Prof. Bell—the Birds and the Fishes, by Mr. 
Yarrell—the Birds’ Eggs, by Mr. Hewitson—the Star- 
fishes and the Molluscous Animals and their Shells by 
Prof. Forbes—the Zoophytes, by Dr.J ohnston—the Fossil 
Mammals and Birds, by Prof. Owen—the Ferns, by Mr. 
Newman—and the Forest Trees, by Mr. Selby. 

*,* This Series of Works is illustrated by many hun- 
dred Engravings; every Species has been drawn and 
engraved under the immediate inspection of the 
Authors; the best Artists have been employed, and no 
care or expense has been spared. 

A few copies have also been printed on large paper. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


I ERMONS by the Rev. JOHN KER, 
s of Glasgow. 
“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons.”"— 
Contemporary Review. 
EpMONSTON and DowuGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 
i the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpMONSTON and DovuGLAs, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 
— PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
4, The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 
5. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
EpMonston and Doveras, Edinburgh 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Just published, in Svo, price 3s 6d, sewed. 
PLEA for TESTATORS.—Part I. 
d The Rule in Shelley's Case; its Mischief, and a 
Remedy suggested. By Dr, WiLkY, Registrar of the 
Court of Probate, Ireland. 
Dublin: HopGes, SMITH, and Forster. 
London : STEVENS and Haynes, 11 Bell yard, W.C. 








i 


NEW WORK by Miss F. P. COBBE. 
Recently published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
| AWNING LIGHTS: an Inquir 
concerning the Secular Results of the New 
By FRANCES POWER CosBE, 
E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


Reformation. 
London: 


In post Svo, pp. 95, glazed cover, price 2s,_ 
NHURCH COMPREHENSIOoyN. 
a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. Being Suggestions for the Reconstruction of the 
Church of England. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, ibis 

This day is published, medium 8vo, cloth, price 14s, 
~ Par P ‘ 7 

NYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL 
K EDUCATION for the ENGLISH PEOPLE, By 
J. Scotr Russet, F.S.A., &e. 

“Weare glad to welcome Mr. Scott Russell as the 
advocate of a reform which is of vast importance 
and upon which he is an authority of great weight. 
There will not be two opinions amongst sensible men 
as to the importance of the facts brought out by Mr, 
Scott Russell as to the existing dangers of our position, 
sseseereseeeeeedvO On, interested in education, can read hig 
book without protit, and without admitting the import- 
ance to Engiand of attempting to make up some of our 
lost ground.”"—/all Mall Gazette, 

“ His book is really valuable, and its appearance just 
now is particularly opportune.”"—Jaily Telegraph, 

* There is, however, good matter in the book, and it 
will be of use to students of the pressing questiong 
arising out of industrial education."—Morning Star, 

“A most important and valuable contribution tg 
what may be called the * Education Literature’ of the 
day. We sincerely hope this book may become as 
widely known as it deserves. It is most expedient 
that the facts it contains should be driven home into 
the minds of the large classes of Englishmen to whom 
it applies.”—Echo. 

BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
RHYMER’S WALLET. By 
CkApDOcK Newton, Author of “Arnold: a 
Dramatic History.” 

* Decidedly the best of the present batch is ‘A 
Rhymer's Wallet.’ On the whole, we are inclined to 
think * Wonderland’ the best poem in the book. It 
contains many lines which, from their elegance, if we 
may use the phrase, any one might ascribe to 
Tennyson.” —Athenxum. 

“ The best collection of poems we have yet on our 
list. ‘Dead Minna’ is a lyric genuinely simple and 
beautiful; ‘Edwin to Angelina’ is subtle, passionate, 
and powerful.’"—ZLondon Reriew. 

“The poems in this volame may be read with 
pleasure; and some of them tempt us to linger long, or 
to come back more than once. We admit that this is 
high praise to bestow on ‘a rhymer;' but Mr. Newton 
is not a rhymer of the ordinary stamp."—/Spectator. 

“*Barnewood Bells’ is an exquisite, singable little 
poem,” —Standard. 

London: Provost and Co., Successors to A. W. 
BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 





( toe “NONCONFORMIST.” 
Edited by Epwarp MIALL, M.P. 


The NONCONFORMIST newspaper was established 
in the year 1811, with the primary object of enforcing 
the exclusive obligation of the Voluntary principle in 
religion, and of creating a public opinion in favour of 
the removal of all Ecclesiastical disabilities, Its 
promoter and editor has lived to see many of the 
purposes, for the accomplishment of which he has 
laboured, fully and completely realized. In the 
Established Church itself, the importance and neces- 
sity of the Voluntary priuciple are nowina large degree 
recognized ; the Free Churches are entirely united in 
their testimony against religious inequality; and many 
of the offensive laws upon Ecclesiastical matters which 
once disgraced the statute-book have been or are being 
repealed, 

The question of Church Establishments has now 
become a publicly debated question, to be tested in the 
first instance in the case of the Irish Church, In the 
discussion of this great and critical question the NON- 
CONFORMIST will bring to bear all the power and all 
the intelligence which it is possible for a journal in the 
preseut day to command. It will review, weck by week, 
the various aspects of the controversy; and give full 
intelligence respecting the change and growth of opinion 
in relation to that controversy. It is felt that, at the 
present time especially, this subject should be ade- 
quately treated. At no period has it been more neces- 
sary that the principles of the Free Churches should be 
fully represented; and, it may be added, at no period 
has it been more necessary that the members of the 
Free Churches should give support to their literary and 
political organs of the press. It is hoped that those 
who value the principles and the teaching of the 
NONCONFORMIST will show their interest in the 
settlement of this question by aiding to increase the 
circulation of this journal. 

The NONCONFORMIST, as is well known, is not a 
denominational organ. It takes a perfectiy independ- 
ent course in reference to all the Ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the day, and it is under no control but that 
of its Editor. Nor is it by any means an exclusively 
Ecclesiastical journal. It discusses all the more im- 
portant political questions which the events of the 
week suggest, and in this department of its labours has 
tuken a recognized position among its contemporaries. 
Its Literary Reviews and Brief Notices of Books have 
acquired a high reputation for ability, honesty, and 
impartiality. Religious and Ecclesiastical Inielligence 
constitutes one of its leading features, and a careful 
digest of all the News of the Week is given. 

The NONCONFORMIST is published every Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and may be ordered of any News 
Agent, or supplied direct from the office on application 
to the Publisher. Unstamped, price 5d, or 21s 8d per 
annum; stamped, td, or 26s per annum 

Published by ARTHUR MLALL, 18 Bouverie street, 
“leet street, E.C., to whom all Post-Office orders and 


cheques should be made payable. 
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NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in one volume, with Illustrations by the Author. 
Sita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


Now ready. 





—_— 


On the 14th inst., demy S8vo. 


THE LADY OF LATHAM. 


BEING THE LIFE AND ORIGINAL LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE DE LA 
TREMOILLE, COUNTESS OF DERBY. 


By MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 
With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby, from a Picture in 
the possession of the Earl of Derby. 


Swirn, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Next, week, with Five Illustrations, large crown S8vo. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


SsitTn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, post Svo. 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN. 
Author of “ Cousin Stella,” * Once and Again,” “ Two Freneh Marriages,” &c. 


Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


On the 7th of April, at all Libraries, 


A STORY OF MODERN JEWISH LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 
By ECA, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


1. 
. a a ‘ * 9e¢ ~~ 
BREEZIE LANGTON : a Story of °52 to 755. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. 

“ We predict for this book a decided success. Had the author of ‘ Breezie Lang- 
ton’ omitted his name from the title-page, we should unhesitatingly have credited 
Mr. Whyte Melville with his jabours."—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most entertaining aud spirited novels we have come across for a long 
time."—Athenwum. 

“Every chapter of ‘ Breezie Langton ' is interesting and clever."—ZLondon Review, 
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The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” “ Love's Conflict,” &e. 2 vols. 


ONE FOOT on SHORE. 


“Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 


4. 
The RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 


Author of “ Niddebo Parsonage,” &c. 3 vols. 


sy the Author of 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

City OMice—4 King street, Cheapside. 








- 











Just published, in Svo, price 1s 6d. 


HE PLEAS of the CHURCH: Five Essays addressed to the 
Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. By Ep. Wiison, B.A., Rector of Topcroft, 
Author of “ Martyr of Carthage,” “ Mabel Brand,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
HE NEW CHURCH, CLAPTON.—The BUILDER of 
Che THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—a View and Plan of St. Matthew's 
hurch, U pper Clapton—The Latest Discoveries in Jerusalem—Diggings in Rome— 


NEW BOOKS. 
The SECOND EDITION. 


r .9C ‘ - ’ ry.5. A) 

Mr. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN.” A 
Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India), 
during 1866-7, By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKk, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps 
and Illustrations, 28s. 

Tur Times.—* Mr. Dilke’s account of his tour in the West is delightful reading 
from first to last. Even when we differ from him we are always ready to admit 
the industry of his research and the accuracy of his information, as well as the 
exceedingly clear way of stating his views, As a mere work of travel his work is 
exceedingly pleasant reading, and it gives one, in a comparatively small compass, 
an infinity of information of the sort one most cares to have. Above all, it is 
eminently suggestive, and what we should pronounce its highest merit is not so 
much the knowledge it communicates as the craving it excites for more.” 


ANNALS of OUR TIME. A_ Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in or had Relation to the 
Kingdom of Great Britain from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Opening 
of the Present Parliament. By Joseen Irvine, With a copious Index and a 
Table of Administrations. Svo, half-bound, 18s, 

THE Timks.—* We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the 
past thirty years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the public writer, 
and the general reader. Reflection will show the great value of such a work as this 
to the journalist and statesman, and indeed to every one who feels an interest in 
the progress of the age; aad we may add that its value is considerably increased 
ww the addition of that most important of all appendices, an accurate and exhaustive 

ndex. 


rr r rT . ‘ r 

The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the LAND 
of the ORANG-UTAN and the BIRD of PARADISE, A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFrep Russe, WALLACK. With 9 
Maps and upwards of 50 [llustrations, 2 vols, crown Svo, 24s. 

THE STANDARD.—* It is written in a most amusing style. The author's descrip- 
tions of scenery, of the people, and their manners and customs, enlivened by occa- 
sional amusing anecdotes, constitute two volumes of the most interesting reading 
we have taken up for some time.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“ One of the most attractive, most able, and most 
instructive books of travel and adventure which has been issued from the press for 
many years.” 


The LILY of LUMLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SPECTATOR. 


The OXFORD 
Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 

The HOUSE of COMMONS. | Illustrations of 
its History and Practice. Lectures delivered at Reigate, December, 1865. By 
ReGINALD F, D. PALGRAVE. With Notes and Index, Crown Svo, 4s 6d, 

The TAXATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


Part I. Its Amount. Part IJ, Its Distribution and Pressure. By R. DuDLBY 
BAXTER. 


Sir ROUNDELL PALMER'S SPEECH on the 


IRISH CHURCH BILL, March 22. 8vo. [Vert week, 





By Eprru Minner. 


Reprinted. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


Monthly, Mustrated, Is. 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Notice.—Two Serial Stories commence in the New Number, published this day. 
1, GEORGE CANTERBURY’'S WILL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 

of * East Lynne,” &e. 


2. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From Published 


and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols, 8vo. [Ready this day. 
“Mr. Hawkins has written a work which manifests zeal, industry, exercise of 
critical power, and a somewhat overabounding generosity of spirit...... It will be re- 
ceived with a full measure of sympathy on the part of all who feel an interest in a 
glorious, but we fear a defunct, art,”"—Afhenwum, 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL: with a fall account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; alse, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabari to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.GS,, &. In 2 vols. Svo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 40s, 


ROME and VENICE in 1866. By Grorce Aveustus 


SALA. In 1 vol. vo, (Just ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &c, 3 vols, 


The GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witttam Brack, 


Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. (Second Edition, this day. 








“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 
of character."—Saturday Keview. 

A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with 
pleasure, for the retinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.” —/’al/ 
Mall Gazette. 

“*In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much and varied 
cleverness.” —Afhenwum. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. 
Author of “A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 

UNDER LOCK and KEY: a Novel. By Tuomas 
Speimut, Author of * Brought to Light,” &. 3 vols. 


HOME from INDIA. A Novel. By Joun Powenoy. 


In 2 vols. [Just read, 


By the 








= Albert Hall of Science, Kensington—The Chefs-d'euvres of Industrial Art, with } 
ustrations—and various other papers.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
+ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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{ ELECTRO-PLATE and | 

| BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, TEA TRAYS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, URNS and KETTLES, 
STOVES and FENDERS, TABLE CUTLERY, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
ENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 

| LAMPS, GASELIERS, IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, KITCHEN UTENSILS 


KITCHEN RANGES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, &e., &e. 


Ww 


| 
| 
| 
| MARBLE 


ITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


duced more 


Tea Spoons 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 








BR" SDDING MANUFACTURED on the | UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 

Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM §S. | varied assortment of TABLE CUTL ERY i in the 
than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. | BURTON. world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BUR- 
‘ \ | TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
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BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of [ 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison For Bedsteads, Wide 3 Feet 4 weed! 5 the largeness of the sales. 
the very best urticle next to sterling silver that can be —e a bg a as Fre z 
* 6In, 6 In, | Feet. |g © be 
| employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by | iba | fa! 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. £0,0.£8.d/£6.d, ‘ ree | g 8 2 BS sae 
! A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for | Best Straw Paillasses ............00000 0130015 00 18 0 vory andes. eo | ta | Se 
| finish and durability, as follows :— Best French Alva Mattresses ,...../0 13 00 16 60 18 0 S% a be 
i nish and dur: y, as fe : Best Cotton Flock Mattresses ......0 18 61 261 66 g| 25 8 
i — ae — — | Coloured Wool Mattresses,...... lL OOL S50L 86] i" =) , 
i = Best Brown Wool Mattresses .....1 56111 61 146 | et em ee 
ty Ze Best Brown Do., extra thick ........L 8611601190) 2), Ee Om \* as 4 an 
| Es Good White Wool Mattresses ......1 1402 3:02 7.0) 3dineh ivory handles...) 10) 10 6 50 
t a2 Extra Suver Do Do. 3 0031304 10) 33 inch {ne ivory balance handles) 18 © 14 0 § 9 
| aa Good Horse Hair Do le § 09 Is 03 6 6 | Pinch ivory — handles ...... 21 0 1 0 5» 
H Extra Super Do. 23 103 18 04 100 ineh tine ivory handles ,......+. 23 0 21 0 8 0 
i , £ ig i J f y } i] 5 oF > 
: : 4 8. d\* rip #4 | German Spring Hair “31264 764150 ina dnees African ivory handles S| oH 27 0 12 0 
} 12 Table FOrks....+ssseveerseees Fee Ae 7 LMAURSODOE DIG, cssrssssceseioscs .4 10051006 00 ay oe ae eee 
} £3 Table Spoons ene Foe ae eg | French Wool and Thar Mattress 55 0) 45 0 16 6 
I 12 Dessert Forks .. 1 70 1 1t fOr USE OVEF BPTING ......00eeeeeeee 21703 Dot 40 2 019 07 & 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 70LWOLILO Extra Super Do, Do ta 005 110 r handle of a S40 54 0 21 0 
: 12 Tea Spoon ) 1901 LOL 20 e »Do., 31705 ; 
@ Eat Soooma. viit howie 9 9 00 12 00 12 00 13.6 | Feather Beds, Poul re siete Sieadih 
; > Egg Spoons, gilt bowls... 10 12 : 3 6 602 70 } Done ire nm fia 
} 2 Sauce Ladies 0 600 809 800 80 dha sin! er Ae ond F sks, per Doz 
I 1 Gravy Spoon wi! 600 860 900 96 8100 005156 Whit yon le wee 1 61160 3 6 
{ 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...0 300 400 400 46 os ~ Por | hte. “n aula handle x | 23 017 0 46 
1 Mustard On. gilt h< rw! » 160 200 200 238] 417061767120 Black horn-rimmed shoulders ...... Is 0 15 6 46 
1 Pair of Sug 0 260 860 360 40] (Bid no Bis bn Ditto, very strong-riveted handles... 12 6 9 6 3 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carver 0 19 i bos S08 ¢ : Foathe eo be GE to 14 : Bolste rs from 6s to The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
1 Butter Knife 0 300 400 400 43) 29 Gal Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s Gd. ; forks, and fish-cating knives and forks and carvers, 
" 1 Soup Ladle 91000 1200140015 0 slankets, Counterpanes, und sheets in ¢ very variety, | 
H 1 Sugar Sifter.........000- 0 300 lt 00 400 46 ae aati 
— a eee . APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
; Totisl .eocesseace clo 161116012 8 613 26 | qu RNITURE, in complet suites: for TRAYS—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
f - - - s Bedroom, of Ma thogany, Birch, Faney Woods, i WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
¢ Any Article to be had singly at ‘the sume price. An | Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These | extent, variety, or novelty. 
! Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number he made 7 oe ASIAN 5. BUR , IN, at his ie to Now Oval Papier Maché Trays 
| of Knives. &c.. £2 15s. paasniene & s . ewman : treet, hors every artic e is | per Oe ner from 20s. to 10 guineas. 
i 2 . eee ve —-* s — Toilet Ware in great Variety from | Ditto Iron ditto ..... . from 10s. to 4 guineas, 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— s Set of Five Pieces. Convex-shape ditto .. . from 7s, 64d, 
Table Spoons and Forks......... £1 2 0 per dozen, ? a | Round and Gothic W aiters und Bread Baskets 
Dessert. - ay | giles TUE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- | eaually low. 
: ADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. | 
| 
| 


Se 


Pieces, Fire-I 


ne 


Fenders, £3 
/ ments, from 








> Coffee Se Yish Cx rs f Cc ar Dishes, . 
scab ffec we vers and orner I ih it miata to iis. eadkuaies Shag Gee sik dae 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. | Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, wi i | , 
ie oes dven's Cots, with | appropriate | SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 


All kinds of rep!ating done by the patent process, ateada, from lls: Patent Iron Bedatesds, fitted with 


an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 


be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, 
{ Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to £5 128; Steel 

3s to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 


£1 8s to £100: 
i The BURT 
with radiating hearth-plates, 





STEA ——— 
BURTON'S He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS I ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 


Bedding and Bed-hangings -or oldi - | iam po “7 <r . . : 
ding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- | Baris and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
cataalt Sinlonies P : ce the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 148 6d; and at once the art ; - a 
cots, from 15s Gd: handsome Grnemeatat Iron and mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 





| ‘ENDERS, STOVES ° Se NS ass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6dto £20, | 
4 ENDER - POVE ’ FIRE IRONS, Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20, | establishment the most distinguished in this country. 


and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above | oo - ; <9 = 19,. 
: a peta eer Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 1 ASELIERS i 3 _ — [Bo weer oie aah ae a 
: amet as - ce gears Sir ASS or }) _— | Nursery, 15s to 328; Sponging, l4s to 82s; Hip, 148 to 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS.—They contain such t a GL or METAL.— 3ls 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 


P The ine _ ased and increasing use of Gas in | (org Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to Ware in great variety. f 15s 6d to 45s the Set of 
collect from the various Manufi ucturers in Metal and | .p ee ee ee ee ee 7. 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, | hree. 
with ormolu ornaments, £38s to £33 10s; | and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, pas-ages, and dwel- | 

> 5 ; ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly | ZITCIEN REQUISITES (including 


rons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 


for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY yITQTTES 
£3 33 to £18; Chimney-Pieces, from | LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and BURT ee SHES enh TU _ ee S 
Fire-lrons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 4s. | purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are KIT ‘HEN oo = ey <be roy ~ . oan aah « jlete _ 
ON and all other PATENT STOVES, | marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with | 2’ 4 CHEN arranged in Four pets, each complete 
those which have tended to make hisestablishment the | #8¢!_ Saisie vrceany 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from | . 1 : 3 4 








s. di £ 
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s. d 8. 8 
49 41012 9318 3 






















{ 12s 6d (two-light) to £23. _ — : 
rs Kitchen Utensils....68 12 2) 
} . ’ r a 4 en al. om a Sialiiatie Brushes and Tur | 
I AMPS of ALL SORTS and ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER | “nery to suit .....21 1 615 1 6719 6325 
Bd PATTERNS.— WILLIAM S. BURTON invites DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and ; —_—— ,§ ——— —|—-_—_— 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The ) most recherche patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM Total per set... 89 15 8/39 LO 118 12 67 0 6 
| collection of F rench Moderateur Lamps, earefully S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 19s the set of six: elegant No. 1 suitable for any mansion 
h selec ted at Paris, deiles ¢ cnnpeti n. The prices vary | modern patterns, 35s 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia | a: do. good-class Houses. 
‘ from 7s to £778. Each Lam; rey eed perfect, but | metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to | ~ & do, small do. 
HT t ) ensure their per action LLIAM 8S. BURTON | £6 58 the set of tive ; clectro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of o> ae do. the smallest do. 
i supplies Pure Colza Oil at ax w holesale Price, 3s 4d | four; block tin hot-water dishes, with weils for gravy, | Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
H per gallon, Lamps of all other descriptions are on | 12s to 30s; Britannia metal, 22s to 8/8; eleciro-plated on | for it in the different lists. For particulars see Iilu:- 
i Show in great variety. ! nickel, full size, £9. ' trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 
} ae = “ — 
{ THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
i ’ : Twice DaILy. 
H Bayswater. | Camden Town. | St. Johu’s Wood. l West End (all Parts). 
[ - — ; DAILY, 
| Fx Park. | City. | Haverstock Hill. Holloway, Kensiagton. Kilburn. Pimlico. 
H I t Chelsea. Highbury. Islington. | Kentish Town. Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY .......ccccccccscesseseeseeees Fulham. | Hammersmith, 
H Tt ESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY, 
| Rorongh Camberwell. Herne Hill, Lambeth, Tulse Hill. Wandsworta 
} Brixt apham, Kennington, Peckham. | Walworth | 
} ; WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Dalston, | Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Up per) | Highgate. | Kingsland. 
H n Goods beyond the above-named places delivere sd by special arrangement. : 
H WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Govds to the most distant nate of the United Kingdom is trifling, WILLIAM S. BURTUN 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
H amernoe ne —_ = — —$— 


LONDON: 

















Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street, in ‘the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mid: ilese SOX, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SprecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforceaid, Saturday, April 3, 1369. 
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